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THE CIRCULATION OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


It is unusual for a weekly paper to publish its net sales — 
the nu 


of copies actually paid for —at what is recognized 


to be ¢ if the slack seasons of the year ; but we have decided 
to do t) The periodicity of the fluctuation in sales is well 
Frnown, t autumn and winter circulation being higher than 


that at this 
We append 


li is gratifying to” us 
should be 


Supine r. 


time of year the Signs SO promising, 





the audito cp rl 
21 Ironmonger Lan 
7 Direct f Lond ’ 2. 
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(; 
We } l the ¢ npany s accounts and records relating 
to th f ¢} Sy sTOR for the six weeks cnded Oth June, 1925, 
anal thet th net sales (exclusive of all free copies), after 
dedu } ? cl during the week of each issue, averaged 
17,730 j I, We are, , 
Yours faithfully, 
Annan, Dexter & Co, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


TATIONAL economy has once more become by far 
A the most urgent problem of our home _ polities. 
We put it in this way, meaning only that the public 


mind has again beeome alarmed by the unnecessary 


expenditure and the failure to retrench; but in truth 
the need for economy has never varied, has never been 
a jot | sential than it is now, at any time since the 


War Chat This issue will 
The immediate issue—the 


for more ¢1 


fought 
the Admiralty 


have to be out, 


demand of 
rs than the nation can afford—is only the 


opening of a new phase in the contlict which will go 


When we go 
not yet 


is saved or ruined. 


Phursday the 


on till Creat Britain 


to press on Prime Minister has 


made his statement in the House of Commons on naval 


policy, but it is already clear that the decision is jor 
stand in the 


more than we 


as many ships as may 
in any 


way of peace and 


CASE can afford. 


* * a*~ *« 


Of course the decision of the Cabinet will be 


called a compromise and even a new form ot 
economy. It will be said that what is to be spent 
on cruisers—** vital to our safety will be saved on 
scrapping superfluous dockyards and in other ways. 
But the fact will remain that there will be expenditure 
where there might have been saving, and—worse still — 


we shall seem to set a bad example to the whole 


that 

world just when we are exposed to no particular danger 
1 1 . 

and when we have an exceptional opportunity to display 

our determination and sincerity as a nation in the cause 

nture to sav, was 


of disarmament. No paper, we vé 


more emphatic and persistent in demanding that we 
should pour out money in protecting ourselves against 
mean to be as 
that 


development of international arbitration and 


the obvious German menace, but now we 


persistent in proclaiming our conviction 
and thi 


consultation are the only ellicient way of national safety, 


eccConomy 


* 4 S * 


] 


Unless rumour is wrong the Admiralty has successfully 


insisted on its minimum programme of 
The case 
be made to look overwhelming. 
that ol 
Ameri i 
Britain only SIX, 


seven Cruisers 


in the next two vears. ‘on paper” for th 


Admiralty can, of course 
Such cases always can. It is true, we believe, 
ships built that steam thirty knots and 
and Great 


that of the fifty-two British 


more 
has ten, Japan sixteen, 


It is also probably truc 


cruisers only two meet the modern conception of what 
is necessary In ships that can keep the sea and ad quately 
Still—who is 


certain or even likely that when the 


protect commerce. our enemy? Is it 
world recovers frohi 


exhaustion and new threats of violence arise the type 


of 1925 will be of any use ? Is not conservation of our 
best % Our first 
leading article deals with the whole problem. 


resources our protection just now 
* x x * 

It cannot be too often repeated that public economy 
remains the chief way of meeting all our difficulties, 
of curing unemployment as well as of securing our nationa! 
safety—since one of the most important means of defence 
is the ability to pay for a great effort. One consolation at 
the moment is that much more is being heard in the Hous« 
of Commons than ever before about the principle of 
rationing the Departments. This is naturally gratifving 
to us, as from the beginnine of the trade depression we 
tried to popularize this idea and pointed out that it was 
Take the case of a 
oa impossible to make both ends 
to suffer 
refused by his 

If he follows 
the practice of the nermal Government which is trying 


through all the items of his 


the only true methed of success. 
householder who finds it 
mect.”’ Something must be done if he is not 
the humiliation of having further credit 


banker and being unable to pay his debts. 


to economize he will go 
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expenditure one by one and eliminate what is not 
“necessary.” But this process unfortunately leads to 
very few reductions indeed. The householder, conscious 
—very likely rightly conscious—of having laid a heavy 
restraint upon himself in his expenditure, will find that 
almost every item in his last year’s budget was “ neces- 
sary.” 
* * ** a 

Now suppose that he approaches the problem from 
the otherend. He begins by saying “ I have such and such 
an amount to spend. I must apportion that sum, and 
not a penny more, under the various headings of my 
expenditure.” Ile dismisses from his mind all the items 
which he has come to regard as ‘ necessary” merely 
because he is accustomed to them, and he discovers exactly 
how much he can afford to spend on food, rent, dress, 
servants, education, amusements, etc. In this way 
the thing can be done. It is being done in many thous- 
ands of households. If the Government had adopted 
this method they would not have provided for nine 
millions of fresh expenditure in the current Budget. 
They would have taken a fixed minimum of money to 
be spent and would have rationed the Departments. 
We believe that this will yet have to be done. In spite 
of all the aspirations and promises about economy some 
Departments are still over staffed and the hours and 
conditions of the Civil Service as a whole do not correspond 
to what may be described as commercial practice. 

* + + * 


The German reply to the French Note on the proposed 
Security Pact has been received in Paris. It is friendly 
and reasonable in tone and though it raises various 
difliculties it makes it distinctly easy for regular negotia- 
tions to be opened. Rumour had said that Germany might 
insist upon a preliminary understanding upon very 
important points as an antecedent to negotiations. 
Fortunately, she has been wise enough, though plainly 
suggesting her objections, to reserve the serious discussions 
for the proper time and place. To our mind the most 
important statement in the Note is the declaration that 
Germany will not raise any objection to linking up the 
two questions—the Pact and Germany’s entry into the 
League. 

* * * * 

When we come to examine Germany’s difliculties 
we have to admit that there is a good deal in them. 
She points out that under Article XVI. of the Covenant 
she might become involved in the wars of other nations. 
This is a serious matter for a nation which is practically 
disarmed under the Treaty. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that Germany asks that all-round disarmament 
should be regarded as the neeesssary corollary of her 
admission to the League. It is clear also that Germany 
hopes for a considerable revision of the conditions under 
which she submits to a military occupation under the 
Treaty. We see the force of the German argument. 
It would not be possible, however, to allow Germany— 
as she hints might be possible—to be exempt from 
Article XVI. which binds all the other members. That 
would mean tearing up the Covenant. We do not forget 
that Switzerland is exempted, but she is not a Great 
Power. Germany could not be expected to look on 
without deep anxiety at the obvious possibilities of 
the future, if as a disarmed Power she were bound by 
Article XVI. ler Eastern frontiers are precarious 
and rather unfair. Now, if there were trouble between 


the Bolshevists and Poland, and Poland had to be helped 
against the general enemy of the public peace, Germany 
would be obliged, as a member of the League, to let 
troops pass across her territory. 


The Bolshevists, if 


-—— 


they were able to do so, would naturally retaliate npon 
Germany. Yet Germany would be helpless! . 
* * * ** 
For the rest Germany abides by her promise to regard 


+ area vit 


the Eastern frontiers of France as inviolable, but wants 
to be assured that if there were disputes about the other 
frontiers her interests would be in the keeping of the 
League as a whole and not in that of France alone as 
the guarantor of the frontiers where trouble threatens, 
Our own view is that though the difficulties are real] 
there is a better opportunity than ever before of reaching 
a settlement. Everything depends, however, upon 
bringing Germany into the League as an equal. If 


she has to accept duties and responsibilities under worse 
conditions than anybody else accepts them she w: 
never be a willing co-operator. Besides on such terms 
the Covenant itself would not work. 

* * * * 

France continues to be very anxious about Morocco, 
where, as M. Painlevé has pointed out, she is conducting 
“a real war.” On Tuesday, General Naulin, the new 
Commander-in-Chief in the field (though Marshal Lyautey 
remains nominally Commander-in-Chief), arrived at 
Casablanca. M. Pétain has visited the 
representative of M. Painlevé, who is Minister of War 
as well as Prime Minister. The situation may be summed 
up by saying that the chief period of anxiety will last 
until enough white troops have been brought from 
France. Some of the French native levies have failed 
and no major operation can be attempted until the 
whole line has been stiffened by the arrival of regula 
troops. Fortunately several valuable battalions have 
been released by the French evacuation of the Ruhr. 
The danger is that Abdel Krim may make a serious 
effort against Fez before the French line is sulliciently 
reconstructed, 


also front as 


* * * * 


We do not imagine for a moment that this dazzling 
leader, although he has all the prestige of his meteoric 
career and inspires devoted service among the tribesmen, 
really supposes that he can prevail against the might 
of France in the long run. He may therefore choose a 
good moment for making a peace favourable enough to 
himself. We hope that this will happen and incidentally 
we venture to hope that the dangerous commitments 
of France will make her recognize at last the urgent 
necessity of a European settlement. If, however, Abdel 
Krim prefers to be obstinate there may be a very long 
struggle for France resembling our own struggle with 
the Boers in South Africa. The end may not be in 
doubt, but lives and money will be poured out. 

* * * * 

The Government have taken the right step in deciding 
that there must be a proper judicial inquiry into the 
encounter between the police and the students at Shanghat 
on May 31st, when several students were killed. In a 
valuable letter to the Times last Saturday, Mr. Henry 
Hodgkin pointed out that the most respected Chinese, 
not merely irresponsible students, have hitherto believed 
that an act of high-handed violence was committed and 
that Great Britain is afraid to have the facts investigated. 
We must not prejudice the inquiry by expressing any 
opinion, but we may be allowed to say that if it is proved, 
as we sincerely hope it will be, that the aggression came 
from the students, that they were threatening to scize 
the weapons of the police and to kill foreigners, and that 
the police showed patience until patience could no 
longer save the situation, the granting of the inquiry 
will still prove to have been an act of wisdom. We 
shall thus set ourselves right with those in China whose 
good opinion is worth having. If the inquiry should ge 
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against the int rnational police we shall at least have the 
opportunity of making amends, 
7 * * * 


We have before us a manifesto circulated by Hankai 
University on what are called “the recent massacres 
of Chinese citizens by British and Japanese police in 
Shanghai.” 
British and 


\ iolence 


The authorities of the University assume 
cuilt, 
against 


Japanese The manifesto, which 


denounces foreigners, declares that 
“barbarism”? must be fought by 


“ec 


civilization.” It 
is written in very good English, but it is not pleasant 
reading; and we hope that it may prove to be quite unfair 
in that judgment has been delivered on our “ barbarism ” 
without proper inquiry. One result of the judicial 
inquiry may be to prove the desirability of allowing the 


Chinese to participate in the government of Shanghai. 
* x * X* 
7 Dayton trial ended on Tuesday, when Mr. Scopes, 


who was charged with teaching evolution in a State- 
supported school, was found guilty and fined 100 dollars. 


Leave to appeal was given. We publish elsewhere an 
article on the trial by Mr. Arthur Page, the Editor gf 
the American World's Work. 

* * * * 


The final split, if there should be one in the mining 
dispute, will be due to the foolish insistence upon a 
punctilio. The miners insist that the owners should 
withdraw their proposals before they consent to meet 
them for further negotiations. Yet though the owners 
hay withdrawn neither their proposals nor their notice 
to terminate the National Agreement, they have 
repeatedly stated their willingness to treat the whole 
dispute as an “ open situation.” They point out that 
there would be little meaning in withdrawing their 
as that could only mean that they had ceased 


pro} sats. 


to believe in their own reasoning—which would be 
unti Meanwhile the Court of Inquiry under the 


chairmanship of Mr. If. P. Macmillan has carried on its 
work without the co-operation of the miners, who have 
refused to attend. This refusal by the miners is a bad 
mistake in tacties. The Court has no powers whatever 
to inform the public of the facts. The Labour 


Party is always extolling the virtues of publicity, but we 


fear that the miners are going the right way to forfeit 
a good deal of public sympathy. This is a pity, for 
fairness compels us to record our belief that public 
sympathy with the miners has run fairly strong from 
the beginning. It is useless for Mr. Macmillan to appeal 
to the owners not to wreck the future on a punctilio if 
the miners outclass them in pedantry. Soth sides 
ought freely to remove impediments. 


a a ok x 
On Friday, July 17th, in the House of Commons, 


the Summer Time Bill after many vicissitudes passed 


its third reading without a division. The opposition to 
the principle of summer time did not relax, but the mal- 
contents were wise enough to see that they were supporting 
an unpopular cause and that the best thing they could 
do \ to accept a reasonable compromise. The com- 
promise accepted was that summer time shall begin 
on third Saturday in April and end on the first 
Saturday in October. Thus about a fortnight is added 
in t iutumn to the existing period. We understand 
tl rievances of agriculturists, particularly of those 
who live in Scotland, but there is no doubt that summer 
time has improved the happiness and health of most 
people by giving them longer evenings for recreation 
Mt ype nN alr, and has also caused al considerable Say ing 
mn ¢ cial light. We may assume now that summer 
time has become a permanent institution, 


Ken Wood has been saved for London, and last Saturday 
the King performed what was evidently to him the very 
| 


pl asant task of making the public free of this magnificent 


addition to its open spaces. <A striking passage in the 
King’s speech was that in which he appealed to those 
who may enjoy Ken Wood to refrain from disfiguring 
such a place of beauty by littering the ground with paper 
and other rubbish. Alas! it is recorded in the newspapers 
that the customary litter began to appear immediately 
What apparently 


ineradicable perversity is it that causes a great many 


afterwards in its usual proportions. 


persons to wish to visit a beautiful place and yet to dis- 
We know, 
however, that public fashions can be changed and that 
bodily 


habit of spitting in railway 


figure it even while they are enjoying it? 
evil habits can be removed—for instance, the 

trains and similar places 
has practically come to an end. But evidently in some 


! ’ . 
cases the process of reform is a tong one. 


* a a eS 
Tmprovement ean be brought 
suggestion, by teaching in the schools, by advertisement, 


about by continual 
by Press campaigns and by the formation of societies 
for spreading particular ideas. If it is to come quickly, 
however, it must be made easy. More receptacles for 
litter ought, for example, to be supplied. Why should 
they not be provid 1 in the streets at places where 
omnibuses and trams generally stop? Then, again, 
why should not the manufacturers of popular brands of 


request that the carton should not be thrown away 1n 
The by-laws of the parks might be 


cigarettes and chocolates insert in every package a 


a public place ? 
Prosecutions are a useful, if dis- 
And if the by-laws were 
proved to be not enough, it would be plain that the time 


generally enforced. 
agreeable, form of publicity. 


had come for an Act of Parliament to end a nuisance, 
* 4 Kk * 

Last week we had good news of Mr. Baldwin’s 

That is the sugar beet 


growing and reiining processes which we are developing 


6 


“one bright spot in industry.” 


in this country, an industry which is really promising 
well. Five factories were set up last year, ten are being 
set up in the course of this vear and five more are to 
come next year. The-only difliculty seems to be to 
attract suflicient capital and labour to the industry. 
State subsidies, for after all this activity has been aided 
by the Subsidy Bill of last vear, may in some cases be 
justified. We must not, however, lose our sense of 
proportion or consider that sugar beet is a se@ution of 
the unemployment problem. Only some 38000 men, 
for instance, are engaged in the building of the factories, 
* x * * 

We publish this week a letter from one of our American 
readers, Mr. Gabriel Wells, who most generously offers 
a prize of £100 for the best plan for the cure of un- 
employment. Mr. Wells has accepted our condition 
that the competition should be open for six months in 
order that readers in distant parts of the world may 
compete. In a foot-note to Mr. Wells’s letter we give 
some details of the competition. As the Editor of the 
Spectator will judge the competition it will be readily 
understood that Socialistic proposals are not likely to 
commend themselves ; but with that reservation he can 
promise to bring as open a mind as possible to the task 


of judgment. 
* # + * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March Sth, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
1003 ; on Thursday week 100 & ; a year ago 1014. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Thursday 883; on Thursday 
week 883; a year ago 88!. Conversion Loan (3}$ per cent.) 
was on Thursday 77}; on Thursday week 76}}; a year 


ago 776i. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


NAVAL DEFENCE, PEACE AND 


ECONOMY 


‘J yYUCRING the past week the problem of Naval expen- 
diture—the question whether we are to have a 
ship-building programme and more cruisers at 
two million pounds each—has held the attention of the 
As so often happens in matters of National 


ncw 


country. 
Defence, while there is a pretty general agreement as to 
the principles, there is fierce disagreement as to the 
practice, that is, as to the application of the agreed 
principles. Every man whose mind is not paralyzed by 
fear on the one side, or fanaticism on the other, fecls 
two things in regard to National Defence. He feels, in 
the first place, that in the present distraction of the world, 
and in the very special conditions in which this country 
stands as to its food supply, its commerce, and its duties 
in regard to Imperial Defence, we must make the safety 
But this 
Every man feels also that it is a duty, a matter 


of the nation and the Empire cur first charge. 
is not all. 
of national honour, and here again in the long run a supreme 
matter of national safety, not to spend a single penny 
more than is necessary upon safety. Further, he feels 
that in our higher interests, and in the interests of the 
world, we must set an example, not only in good faith, 
There is nothing more true 
and also nothing more obvious, in this affair of compe- 
titive armament, than that panic is.at the bottom of it. 
Though there may be ambitious statesmen and rulers 


but in patience and wisdom. 


in certain countries filled with the desire to influence and 
to dominate, and so to interfere with the internal affairs 
of other countries, the majority in no country is in favour 
of war and aggression. 

Yet, this very dread of war is a cause of danger. The 
nations fear war so much that all of them are liable to 
gusts of panic, prompted by the thought, “We must 
spend money on defence. We must look out for allies, 
and when we have got them keep them up to the mark in 
their contributions to the common object of defence.” 
Fear for the future is the influence that is luring the nations 
to the edge of the precipice. In view of that fact, it is 
the special duty of a country like ours to aveid anything 
Our duty, 
though it is a duty which must be guarded by reason and 


which may encourage this seise of terror. 


common sense, is as far as possible to set a good example 
to the rest of the world by avoiding panic preparations. 
Though we areso apt to criticize ourselves and toregard our 
own Governments as blind and foolish, the world in general 
considers us as directed by an almost uncanny instinct 
We are 


apt also to be looked upon as the political barometer of 


for self-preservation and self-aggrandizement. 
the world. If we show steadiness and coolness we are 
almost certain to get followers and imitators throughout 
the world 
and to make the lovers of peace in every country say to 
their rulers, “ Look at Britain. 
arming. She is taking things seriously, but not tragically. 
Why cannot we do the same?” If, on the other hand, we 
show a loss of confidence the world at once thinks that the 
people who know best, and whose interests, owing to 


men apt to strengthen the cause of peace 


She is not feverishly 


their far-flung commerce, have most to dread, foresee 
war in the future and are preparing for it. The moment 


this idea gets into men’s heads they conclude that they, 
too, must be up and doing in the way of armament. 
Now, to inspire that feeling is to set up once again the 
old competitive fever, to force the nations to begin new 
naval programmes and once more to bid against each other 


for supremacy on land and sea. We have got a Covenant 
and League of Nations, and we have laid solid foundations 
for settling the difliculties between nations which must 
arise on a just basis. What remains to make our Treaties 
and our Covenants really “ worth while” is to secure 
Disarmament. There is the crux of the whole question. 
But how can we further the cause of Disarmament or 
preach Disarmament and Arbitration as the way out if, 
at the same time, we are increasing our naval forces 
and filling foolish people with the idea that we should 
never do this unless we contemplated using that increased 
power in order to get the better of our neighbours ? 
As Lord Oxford showed so well in his speech last Saturday, 
we are building peace walls with one hand and _ pulling 
them down with the other. In view of these facts, 
and after very careful consideration of the 
the House of Commons on July 16th, we feel two things. 
In the first place, it is necessary for the Admiralty and 
the supporters of more cruisers to show that our ability 


debate in 


to secure National Defence is being seriously imperilled. 
As far as we can see, they have been unable to show that 

unable to prove that they are not acting on the panic 
stipposition that other Powers are planning our overthrow, 
And, in truth, this is not all. Even if we the 
panic proposition, we are by no means sure that the 


grant 


proper way to give us security is by building more 
Power to protect these islands and to protect 
our supplies we must have ; but he would be a bold man 


cruisers. 


who would say offhand that this can best be secured, 
or secured only, by expenditure on the building of big 
We cannot admit that it has been settled 
that action in the air and submarine action are not in 


naval units. 


process of altering the balance of power between the 
three elements of earth, water and 
we are by no means sure that we are getting value for 
our money in the Navy. As Commander Hilton Young 
out in his excellent Thursday, 
July 16th, there is a growing feeling even in naval circles 
that the dockyards of Chatham, Sheerness and Pembroke 


air. Yet, again, 


pointed speech on 


are wholly unnecessary and that any eflicient business 
firm would have closed them down ten years ago. That 
is only a sample of the waste that is going on. In our 


belief our whole eXpenditure on defence requires to be 
surveyed from top to bottom. It must be considered 
as a whole, and not in part, and further the special parts 
must not be held to have a prescriptive right to financial 
privileges. Safety we must have, but we must have it 
at the minimum the 
efficiency. As Lord Cromer was fond of pointing out, 
efliciency is very apt to vary, not directly, but inversely 
with the money spent. 
They are apt to be both ineflicient and expen- 
sive. Gibraltar 
be defended on business grounds ? Are we getting value 
Might it not be 
better to exchange it for Ceuta, and incidentally to help 


of cost and with maximum of 


Take asan illustration our outposts 
of Empire. 
For instance, can our expenditure on 


for the money that we spend on it ? 


the Spaniards to withdraw from their African commit- 
ments without loss of prestige? It might also help 
the cause of Peace in the area of the Riffs, We do not 
want to see Abdel Krim crushed, but we do want 
at the Gate of the Mediterranean. 
we plunge into increased Naval expenditure, let 
whole problem be reviewed. 
said to be “ necessary,” is it being secured without 
J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 


peace 
before 
the 
If any particular item is 


Once more, 


waste ? 








A year’s subscription to the Srwcrxvor, costing only 50s., 
makes an ideai present for an absent friend. For this sum the 
paper will be forwarded to any address in the world. Apply 


Manager, the Srecraror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C. 2. 
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THE CAUSATION OF CANCER 


YYNUERE seems no room for the most cautious to 


doubt that a minute parasite has been well and 
truly found, which, under certain conditions of super- 
lative importance, may invade our cells and transform 
them into cclls of cancer. The shade of Pasteur should 
rejoice. His study of the infinitely little justified itself 
abundantly in his lifetime, and his followers have found 
the causal parasites of many diseases. For some reason 
or other, bacteriology has recorded very few triumphs 
jn this country, and when we name the parasites already 
discovered we talk of Eberth and Gaffky, Krebs and 
Loefiler, Kitasato and Noguchi and so forth: but a 
most signal and glorious triumph has been reserved 
for British science in the discovery of the parasite of 
cancer by Dr. Gye and Mr. Barnard. No fluke nor 
Jucky inspiration was this, but the legitimate fruit of 
an claborate new method which greatly extends the 
inner limits of human vision, and has revealed objects 
which far more closely concern us than any remote 
nebula or star cluster revealed by a corresponding 
advance in telescopy. It is certain, of course, that 
many precious results will follow, as ever, from the 
introduction of these new means of microscopy by Mr, 
Barnard. They will be copied by workers all over the 
world and we necd not doubt that most or all of the 
minute parasites of certainly infectious diseases, which 
have hitherto cluded us, will be revealed. A whole 
philosophy is implicit in the truth that the advance of 
knowledge depends upon the extension of the range of 
the human senses, as by the telescope and the micro- 
scope and the spectroscope. Mr. Barnard uses invisible 
light—the ultra-violet—because its short waves may 
correspond to the dimensions of the object for which 
he seeks; and the invisible is now seen; and we 
know. 

In many ways the result is very surprising. CanceT 
by no means resembles the other diseases due to other 
parasites of the same type as that which has now been 
discovered. Evidence of its infectiousness, for instance, 
has been apparentiy forthcoming, and yet the evidence 
against infection has been far more weighty. The 
power of this parasite depends upon preceding conditions, 
fortunately favourable as a rule, in the body which it may 
attack. Many parasites are able to grow and destroy 
in any, or almost any, creature of the species to which 
they are adapted. Cattle go down one and all before 
the attacks of the parasite of pleuro-pneumonia. No 
one has suggested that perfect health and youth and 
Vigour protect a man from invasion by the parasite of 
syphilis. But the experiments conducted by Dr. Gye 
sugecst what is indeed strictly in accordance with clinical 
observation and_ statistical enquiry: that the factor 
of individual susceptibility is all important in this dread 
Instance, and that the parasite is impotent to cause 
cancer or any injury or damage of any kind, unless 
something else be at work. Certainly nothing in the 
communications made by the now and ever illustrious 
discoverers to the Lancet last week need arouse any 
fear as to infection from cancer patients. As in the 
case of tuberculosis, the healthy seem proof against 


Invasion. Under hygienic conditions, such as obtain in 
a tuberculosis sanatorium, the disease is never trans- 
mitted. The tubercle bacillus is known to be very 
widely spread and pathologists believe that no one 
esca] invasion, even frequent invasion, by it; but 
most of us do not suffer. Nothing is yet known of the 
dist ition of the parasite of cancer; but we may yet 
learn that it is, for practical purposes, ubiquitous, that 
no on apes its attentions, nor can hope by any means 


to do so, and that what matters now and hereafter is 
the state of the tissues which it seeks to invade. 

It is a tendency of brilliant new knowledge to blind us 
to the old, which may be no less vital. We must not let 
that happen here. Take, for instance, this case. A pioneer 
exposes himself, for long periods, to the X-rays. His skin 
becomes inflamed. After many years, this X-ray dermo- 
titis becomes cancerous. The important fact of causation 
is what we already knew: not what Dr. Gye and Mr. 
Barnard could presumably demonstrate in the cancerous 
cells. Again, men who work with crude paraffin are apt 
to develop cancer of the skin, after many years. We see 
this in shale-workers in Scotland, and in mule-spinners 
in the cotton mills in Lancashire. The newly-discovered 
parasite is not the really important fact, which is the 
preceding and preventable irritation. Again, chronic 
constipation, we know, leads to cancer, especially in that 
part of the food canal exposed to mechanical irritation 
thereby, and such cases can be prevented by the use of 
pure medicinal paraflin, introduced by Sir Arbuthnot 
Lane for the purpose, and freed from the cancrogenous 
impurities present in crude paraflin. The part plaved 
by the Gye-Barnard parasite is presumably essential in 
all these cases ; but it is not the important thing for us to 
know. 

The new experimental facts consort with this priceless 
old knowledge. Only when the tissues are laid open 
to attack, as by the simultaneous introduction of chemical 
products of injury or degradation, does the parasite 
produce its evil results. Unless and until research can 
provide us with recondite chemical agents to confer 
immunity, we shall be well advised to avoid chronic 
irritation, as ever. One does not sce the workers at the 
Radium Institute or in our X-ray departments now relax- 
ing their precautions against irritation by ‘ soft” rays ; 
they would be sorry fools to do so. Unfortunately the 
public has never yet been taught to recognise the import- 
ance of chronic irritation as a cause of cancer, in the 
full meaning of that phrase, which is still valid even though 
a parasite has now been convicted also. The truth is 
that medical and popular ideas of what is meant by causa- 
tion are very imperfect and loose. Not only the logicians 
may deplore the fact, for it leads to bad practice and the 
neglect of much practical wisdom. According to our 
present knowledge the causation of cancer depends upon 
the action of a parasite in cells or tissues already or 
simultaneously made susceptible by other means, which 
are certainly numerous. Many chemical agents, such as 
aniline and arsenic, soot and tar, crude paraffin and 
tobacco, and many parasitic agents, such as certain 
worms and the parasite of syphilis, may produce this 
susceptibility, which at present must be regarded as the 
ail-important fact in each instance. Another worker, also 
in London, using entirely different methods, has elaborated 
an argument first advanced in Switzerland, where cancer 
and goitre are both extremely common, and has shown 
that failure of the thyroid gland to defend the body may 
be an important factor in the causation of cancer. This 
work by Dr. Percy Stocks is so important and promising 
that I shall consider it more fully here ere long. It may 
help to save us long ere the new work on the parasite can 
bear any practical fruit. 

It is reported that certain leaders of cancer research in 
the United States have spent this week upon the Atlantic, 
in order to see the work of Dr. Gye and Mr. Barnard for 
themselves. Doubtless the Americans will speedily 
organise the team work which the subject now so obviously 
requires ; and no monetary considerations will stand in 
the way. That will be well for all mankind. Meanwhile, 
the great discovery stands to the eredit of the Medical 
Research Council, and the pitifully small resources which 
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successive Parliaments, recklessly wasting the national 
means in a hundred directions, have parsimoniously 
allotted for medical research. It would be a proper, if 
highly astonishing, act for Parliament now to vote to the 
Council whatever sums may be necessary in order that, 
under the direction of the pioneers themselves, our 
country may have the everlasting glory of providing man- 
kind with, shall we say, an effective vaccine and a specific 
chemo-therapeutie drug for the prevention and cure of 
cancer. For these, given the scientilie genius which we 
know we have, and the necessary material resources, 
are assuredly implicit in the discovery which the land of 
Harvey and Lister has now given to mankind. 
CRUSADER, 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
By New MemBer. 

T the time of writing the cruiser controversy is 
in full swing, although when these words appear 
in print, the matter will almost certainly have been 
resolved one way or the other. Unionist Members were 
surprised and somewhat taken aback, when they returned 
to London on Monday, to find that the Admiralty crisis 
was a much graver affair than they had imagined. It 
became clear that we were likely to be faced, in the course 
of the week, with the resignation of the whole Board of 
Admiralty, an event often threatened during the past, 
but usually avoided, at almost any cost, by successive 
Governments. Those Members who had not hitherto 
taken a deep interest in Admiralty matters hurried to 
the smoking-rooms with Navy Lists, and emerged 
aggrieved, and as a rule resentful about the attitude 
of the naval chiefs. Smoking-room opinion (not always 
a trustworthy guide) was almost unanimous. It was 
obvious that a certain amount of new cruiser construction 
would have to be undertaken. But if there was to be 
any addition to the estimates this year, under this head, 
it must be fully compensated for by economics elsewhere. 
The one thing not to be tolerated for a moment at this 
juncture is a rising expenditure in any Department, 
with the possible exception of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
From the Admiralty a reduction is expected, cruisers 
or no cruisers. As Members turned over the pages of 
the Navy List, and pondered upon the swollen staffs 
in useless dockyards, and in the Admiralty itself, they 
became confirmed in this view. The desire for economy 
in the rank and file of the Unionist Party is very genuine, 
and in view of the general tone in the House, it is madness 
for the Admiralty simultaneously to demand fresh 
construction and the maintenance of seven deckyards 

in home waters for the benefit of six capital ships. 
There is one other aspect of the matter, which I dwell 
on at some length, since it is the most serious internal 
crisis the Government has had to face since the political 
levy Bill. During the last few years there has been a 
rapid succession of First Lords, and this has vastly 
increased the power and influence of the First Sea Lord, 
who has remained in that position for five suecessive 
years. Lord Beatty dominates and directs Admiralty 
policy. Particularly does he do so now, when of the other 
Sea Lords, one was his Captain of the Flect in the Grand 
Fleet, and another his Flag-Captain throughout the War. 
There is a general feeling, not confined only to politicians 
(who naturally wish to see the First Lord restored to 
his proper position), that a change of Sea Lords, and 
especially of the First Sea Lord, would be desirable 
rather than otherwise. It is the possible resignations of 
Mr. Bridgeman and Mr, J. C. C. Davidson that cause 
some apprehension. For this would undoubtedly give 
the Government a shake. And shakes—even small 
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ones—are better avoided just now. Whatever the 
upshot—and it is earnestly to be hoped that a satisfactory 
agreement will be arrived at—the dispute has been most 
unfortunate and trying to Ministers, and especially the’ 
Prime Minister, coming as it has at a time when all their 
attention and efforts are demanded elsewhere. 

The industrial situation remains critical, but there 
is a general realization that nothing can be done in the 
House in the meantime. There is a great deal of sym- 
pathy with the miners amongst Unionist Memb« rs. It 
is felt that they cannot be asked to bear the brunt of the 
burden, and that if sacrifices are required they must 
come from all classes of the community. There are 
many who would gladly see the owners take Mr. Mac- 
millan’s hint and withdraw the present proposals. But 
the purely obstructive tactics adopted by Labour Mem- 
bers on Standing Committee D make things very difficult 
for those Unionists who are sympathetic with Labour 
in the country (as distinct from the Labour Party) and 
anxious to establish friendly relations with their leaders 
in the House. Mutual understanding is not easy to 
achieve. But it is the only way out, 


PUBLICITY AND LICENCE 

i pers is no doubt that public opinion has become 

agitated by the series of causes célébres which have 
recently passed through the Law Courts and, what is 
more, through the hospitable columns of the Press. 
These cases in particular have, it is not too much to say, 
riveted public attention. The Russell case, the case of 
“Mr. A.’, and the case of Colonel Dennistoun—in these 
three instances almost every element of piquance, of 
“human interest,” have combined to make them 
“stories ” of unparalleled ‘“‘ news value.’ In each 
case well-known people have been involved. And in 
each the most curious, the most intimate details of the 
sex life of those “ great folk have been revealed to the 
gaping public. Nor have we been put to the trouble of 
reading through columns of solid verbatim reports of 
evidence. On the contrary a woman's pet name for her 
lover has been splashed for us across a dozen newspaper 
covers. The pregnant sentences giving us the essential 
directions for trapping. Eastern potentates in Paris 
hotel bedrooms, have been picked out in heavy leaded 
type at the top of the page. Or turning to the back of 
our papers we have found a photograph showing us 
exactly how awoman looks as she enters a court of law 
in order to dispute with her husband on the interesting 
question of the parentage of her child. In a word, every- 
“spicy bit” is picked out 


thing is “* written up,” every 
and emphasized, every prurient trifle is held up and 
exhibited lest a too hasty reader might carelessly over- 
look it. 

But three such cases as these have proved just a little 
more than people will stand, There is strong feeling 
in the air that 
as a matter of fact, something is being done. On July 
16th, Lord Darling introduced into the House of Lords 
a Bill designed to curtail drastically the freedom of 


‘something ought to be done.’ And 


newspapers to report what they like in divorcee cases. 
Under the Bill they would be allowed to give only the 
bare facts of the case, plus the judge’s summing up. 
Lord Darling put the case against the present state of 
Press reporting very moderately. He spoke of the aston- 
ishment of foreigners when they saw the English Press 
during “* the run ” (Lord Darling did not use the theatrical 
term, but he well might have) of one of these cases. He 
said that no other country in the world tolerated such 
liberty of publication and that the impression produced 
by the British Press abroad was by no means favourable, 
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when it contained reports of this kind. He might have 
added, as another speaker hinted, that one of the worst 
evils of ten-column reports of a current case is that it 
prevents the adequate reporting of anything else. Publie 
events may go by—events on which all our destinies 
depend—and be dismissed with a curt paragraph. There 
js no room for more while the public must be given yet 
write-ups ” of the shady 
Thus, during the weeks 


ee 


more “ pen-portraits ” and 
characters in some “ sex ”’ case. 
of such a trial, a picture of the world is presented to the 
ordinary man in which the dispute between two women 
over the husband of a third matters infinitely more than 
the breakdown of a peace conference, the revolt of an 
Eastern Empire or the rise or decline of Bolshevism in 
Europe. 

If Lord Darling’s Bill can do anything to alter such a 
state of affairs, everyone will, of course, wish to see it 
passed into law with the least delay possible. And 
perhaps it actually will do something. Newspaper 
owners, do not, we suppose, particularly want to publish 
these reports. They are rather forced into it by the 
pressure of competition. Nor do we think that the 
Jimitation of the right to report divorce cases in full can 
be regarded as any real or dangerous infringement of 
the public administration of justice—which, of course, 
it is essential to preserve. Indeed the action of Lord 
Darling in championing the Bill is assurance enough 
in itself that it contains no dangers of this sort, for there 
is no more powerful advocate of publicity than he is. 
Therefore we agree with their lordships, who passed 
the second reading, that the Bill should be given a trial. 
But we must not build exaggerated hopes upon it. It 
would not, as we understand it, touch in any way two 
of the Nor would it 
touch such a pandering to the supposed vulgarity of the 
publie as arose lately from a police-court case in which 


three cases we have mentioned. 


a voung woman of the streets wrongly accused a man of 
robbing her after spending the night with her. Inquiry 
is being made into that case on other accounts, but we 
protest against the wretched young woman being photo- 
graphed and advertised by “ interviews ” in which she 
genially expresses regrets for the annoyance caused to 
the wrong man. 

We are inclined to doubt whether any legislative action 
or advisable—on the general issue of “* in- 


is possible 
- The dangers 


decency in Press reports of all kinds. 
of falling into the abuses and absurdities of American 
“purity ” Jegislation are far too grave. Few men are fit 
to judge what the rest of the community shall or shall 
not read. If certain sections of our society are rotten, 
it is surely no remedy for us to “* hush the matter up.” 
In general we believe that the light of publicity is always 


even when it 


preferable to the darkness of suppression 


illuminates nooks and corners, As for the 
question of devoting a greater proportion of the space 


man 


squalid 


of newspapers to the constructive activities of 
and less to his horrid little meannesses—for that we 
must wait till a better edueated public and a more public 
Spirited Press can between them provide it, without 
heed of legislation. 
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THE TYRANNY OF TRAFFIC--II 


By Sr. Joun Ervine. 


X70 one will deny that serious attempts are being made 
7 all over this country to solve the problem of traflic. 
There is a fever of road-making about Glasgow, where 
long, straight, wide roads stretch out from every side of 
the city. The Ministry of Transport is active everywhere, 
building fine highways around and about London, and 
persuading county councils to cut away blind corners and 
to double and treble and even quadruple the width of 
main roads. The most casual journey about this island 
will suffice to convince the reader that an immense amount 
of work has been done outside the great cities to make 
traflic move more easily. I doubt, indeed, whether there 
are finer roads to be found anywhere in the world than are 
to be found to-day in Great Britain. Motoring in France, 
Germany and Italy is a test of courage and endurance. Out- 
side these countries, it is nearly impossible. It cannot be 
said, therefore, that no serious attempt is being made to 
overthrow the tyranny of traflic, but it can fairly be said 
that most of these attempts are being made outside the 
worst areas of congestion. Long, straight, wide roads out- 
side London are not very helpful to the congested popula- 
tion of Piccadilly or the Strand or the City ; and our con- 
cern, therefore, will be to discover ways of relieving the 
traflic inside the cities. We will do well to begin by 
realizing that the task of the people who have to solve 
this problem is one of the most extraordinary difliculty. 
The streets of London are not made of elastic: they can. 
not be drawn out or contracted just as the mood seizes 
us. London is the least-planned city in the world. We 
have a great grievance against our forefathers, who were 
too impatient to wait for Wren’s scheme of town-planning, 
after the Great Fire, to be completed, and our sense of 
that grievance should oblige us to consider the traflie of 
London, not as an affair of Piccadilly or Mansion House 
Street, but as an affair of the whole metropolitan area. It 
is probable that anything which temporarily upsets the 
traffic in the Strand, upsets the traflic throughout the 
city and county of London; and our efforts should be 
devoted to keeping all the channels of traffic free. 
Certain obvious reforms suggest themselves. We 
simply cannot afford any longer to permit the traflic of 
London to be thrown into confusion by picturesque 
ceremonials such as the Trooping of the Colours on the 
King’s Birthday or the funeral of 2 public man. No one 
is more attracted by such ceremonials than Tam. They 
relieve the dullness of this age of machinery in a beautiful 
and impressive manner, but the price we pay for them is 
tremendous. One is almost afraid to estimate the cost 
to the community caused by the 
during the Trooping of the Colours. It would 
possible for this ceremony to be conducted in Hyde 


cislocation of traflic 
surely be 
Park 
with hardly any dislocation of traffic at all. 

The widening of strects ought to be done more expe: 
‘t in Chicago widened 


ditiously. I have seen a whole stre: 


in less time than we take to think about pulling down a 
single house. I have lived in London now for more than 
twenty years. The process of widening the Strand has 
gone on during the whole of that period, and has not yet 
been concluded ! But wide streets in themselves will not 
solve the trallic problem. The value of a street, in my 
opinion, begins to decline after it passes a cerlain Man- 
ageable width. It becomes a temptation to the speed- 
mad motorist and a terror to the pedestrian. One of the 
widest streets in the world is O'Connell Street in Dublin 
—so wide that it has room for four lines of tramears with 
plenty of space for other trafti but I do not know any 
street, with the possible exception of the Champs Elyseg 
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which is so difficult for pedestrians to cross. What we 
need is a number of moderately wide streets running 
parallel to each other, rather than a number of very wide 
streets built without any particular plan. As things are, 
in London, we find that the great bulk of our traflic is 
struggling to get through three narrow necks: Piccadilly 
Cireus, Charing Cross and Mansion House Street. Prac- 
tically all the traflic that goes across London from east 
to west tries to go through the last-named street. Princes 
Street, Threadneedle Street, Cornhill, Gracechurch Street, 
King William Street, Queen Victoria Street, Cheapside— 
all of these are choked with vehicles waiting for their turn 
to get through that short and narrow passage. We may 
widen every street between the Thames and Regent's 
Park, and leave the problem of traffic unsolved if we do 
not discover a way of relieving the pressure on Mansion 
House Street. 

Much may be done by regulating the hours at which 
certain kinds of traflic may pass along the streets. It is 
true that this regulation will be hampered by Trade 
Union rules about hours of labour and rates of pay, but 
sooner or later we shall have to prevent the Trade Unions 
from holding up the community like footpads, and this 
is as good a ground of action as we are likely to get for : 
long time. We are not going to make the employer's 
difficult job easier for him if we compel him to send his 
goods through the streets at hours when the Trade Unions 
compel him to pay overtime wages. Nevertheless, we 
shall have to forbid the passage of certain goods through 
the streets at certain hours. I once saw some under- 
ground railway carriages being lorried along Piccadilly in 
the morning. They caused confusion in the traffic wher- 
ever they went. How much more convenient it would 
have been for the community if they had been sent to their 
destination either during the night or the early hours of 
the morning. Heavy traffic is prohibited from various 
streets in Paris, and should be prohibited from certain 
streets in London. The congestion of streets, such as 
Long Acre, by vegetable carts should be absolutely for- 
bidden. Here is a street which could be of immense 
value as a relief road between the Strand and Oxford 
Street, but its utility is destroyed by fruit and vegetable 
merchants, whose clumsy carts stand there, sometimes 
end-on to the pavement, for hours at a time. This street 
and Great Queen Street could be more usefully employed 
than they now are in taking some of the traffic from the 
Strand. 

The control of the traffic might be better done. Passage 
along Piccadilly at seven o'clock in the evening is a test 
of temper. One is held up at every strect corner between 
Devonshire House and Piccadilly Cireus. I have seen long 
lines of traffic reaching from the Circus to the Green Park, 
I have been held up three times while crossing Piccadilly 
Circus in a taxi-cab, because contrary currents of traffic 
are simultaneously released. A single policeman, sta- 
tioned on a platform where the statue of Eros used to be, 
could control the whole of the Piccadilly Cireus traflic 
through signals to policemen on point duty, so that 
there should be no contrary currents flowing at the 
same time. 

But what is chiefly needed in London is at least one 
long, straight, moderately wide road running east and 
west, so that the pressure on Mansion House Street may 
be relieved. I lately suggested that the making of such 
a thoroughfare might easily be done by continuing the 
Thames Embankment along Upper and Lower Thames 
Street. These latter streets are at present tco narrow, 
apart from the fact that they are cluttered up by the carts 
of wharfingers who misuse the public thoroughfares in 
the same way that the fruit and vegetable merchants 


misuse Long Aw@’e. Thev could immense 


carry an 


amount of traffic cast and west without touching Mansion 
House Street, and the problem of cross traffic would not 
arise to any serious extent, because they pass under 
London Bridge. Some difficulty might be caused in the 
neighbourhood of Billingsgate, but I doubt whether this 
difficulty would be of much account, especially if tramears 
were prohibited from using the streets. It is on some 
such lines as this that I believe the traflic problem of 
London will be solved. I do not believe in the extension 
of tramways and tubes. The tramear more and more 
will become an obstruction. We cannot scrap our tram- 
ways, because to do so would compel us to provide other 
means of carrying their passengers to their destinations ; 
but we need not extend them, a mistake which, I regret 
to say, is being made in Glasgow. I am told by engineers 
that underground railways are obsolete. People 
cially women— prefer to be on the surface ; and in any 
event the underground railways are useless for short 
journeys. A traveller wishing to go from the Bank to 
Chancery Lane wastes time in descending the Tube, 
waiting for a train, and reascending at the other end. He 
prefers to use a motor-bus. 

The whole of this traflic problem is extraordinarily 
complicated and diflicult, but it must be solved if we are 
to keep our trade going on smooth and manageable lines, 
It may be that part of the solution will be found in a 
more extensive use of the various canals which cross 
London, but undoubtedly our chief need is for more 
roads running straight from north to south, from east to 
west. If our forefathers had been wiser, they would have 
saved the banks of the Thames for us, as the forefathers 
of the Parisians saved the banks of the Seine for them, 


espe- 


HOSPITAL WORK AND 

EDUCATION 

By tHe Dean oF THE MIDDLESEX Hospiran 
MepicaL Scnoon. 


MEDICAL 


[Our readers will be interested in a matter of British Medical 
History. ‘They have heard of the present straits of the Middle- 
sex Hospital, and we shall be glad if this article stimulates their 
interest in seeing to it that future generations shall! receive from 
it, as Medical Science progresses, even greater benefits than those 
which have come to earlier ones from this great Charity._Ep. 
Spsctator.] 

VISITOR to the Middlesex, or any other teaching 
hospital, to-day would get but a poor idea of what 

was being done for the patients if he were merely to visit 
the wards, to see the operating theatres, the dispensary 
and X-ray departments. To realize how intimately the 
fundamental sciences of chemistry, physics, anatomy, 
physiology and biology are linked up with the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease, it would be 
him to pass in succession through the departments of the 
Medical School, for here he would find side by side with 
the practical and classroom instruction of students and 
research work upon new problems in disease, 
tions going on bearing directly on individual cases within 
the Hospital. Thus in the chemical departments the 
visitor would find investigations in progress upon dis- 
ordered body fluids, and from time to time careful analysis 
of the food supplied to patients ; 
departments tests of heart or nervous system, or the 
functions of respiration. In the anatomical department, 
perhaps, a study of the field of some projected operation 


necessary for 


investiga- 


in the phy siological 


would be in progress. 

This immense widening of the scope of a hospital's 
activities, whereby the resources of a scientific school are 
linked with the treatment of sick persons, has developed 
by stages from the days when a hospital was nothing 
mere than an asylum for the sick, and a study of the 
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progress brings out vividly the fundamental connexion 
which exists in this country between hospital work and 
medical education. The attachment of students to the 
members of the staffs of the London Hospitals, so many 
of which came into being in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, grew directly out of the apprenticeship system, 
by which, in the main, medical knowledge was handed 
down in the preceding century. During the eighteenth 
century, private schools of anatomy sprang up in various 
parts of London, maintained by practitioners who might, 
or might not, have hospital appointments, but whose 
enthusiasm for teaching found expression in this way. 
One such famous school was that in Great Windmill 
Street, associated with the names of Smellie, William 
Hunter, John Hunter, and Sir Charles Bell. Before the 
foundation of the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, it 
was here that most of the pupils of the Hospital received 
their anatomical training. 

In the year 1835 the Middlesex Hospital Medical School 
entered upon its official career, with an introductory 
lecture, given by Sir Charles Bell, at that time still a 
surgeon to the Hospital, and the real founder of the 
Medical School itself. From the very start, therefore, 
the School was a part of the Hospital, and through the 
stages of development that have since followed this close 
association or inter-relation of the one with the other has 
been increasingly emphasized and has had an enduring 
effect on medical education in this country ; but, if we 
boast, as we may justly do, that this country has shown 
during the last hundred years a level of skill and devotion 
displayed by medical practitioners as a whole, unsur- 
passed in other lands, we may attribute it to the funda- 
mentally practical nature of the 
And, even if it be true that the English method has failed 
to inspire its medical students with the spirit of research, 


medical curriculum. 


it is surely fair to set against this failing those wide- 
spread benefits which have accrued to the populace from 
the painstaking, self-sacrificing application to the art of 
healing that from the 
teaching and example of their hospital chiefs. 

In the early days of the Medical School physiology, 


our medical students learnt 


anatomy and pathology were all taught by members 
of the staff who were at the same time physicians or 
surgeons to the Hospital; but, as these adjuncts to the 
study of highly 
specialized, the departments in which they were taught 


medicine and surgery became more 


hands of specialists in 
But it soon 


passed one by one into the 
the particular branch of science concerned. 
appeared that if these special departments of the School 
were needed to supply a complete curriculum for the 
students, they were able as well to assist the Hospital in 
its primary function or ministering to the sick, and this 
inter-relation of the Hospital and the scientific part of the 
School was re-emphasized when rescarch work began to 
occupy an important place in its activities. In more 
recent times, the special opportunity afforded for the 
investigation of cancer, by the number of beds set aside 
at the Middlesex Hospital for the treatment of this 
disease in its later stages, imposed upon the Hospital and 
School Authorities the duty of making special provision 
for research into this disease, and, in 1902, a special block 
of buildings was the and the 
School. Sinee that date, in these Research Laboratories, 
investigations in the the diflicult 
problem of cancer have been continuously pursued. As 


far as the School is concerned, the presence of this centre 


crected between wards 


various phases of 


has been a stimulus to senior students in 


developing such skill for original investigation as they 


of re search 
may possess ; and, after they have entered into practic > 
the knowledge of the special interest continuously main- 
tained in this disease at their old Hospital has caused 


2 - 





them to turn to it for help in the treatment of their 
patients, or to send here cases of special interest or 
difficulty, thus keeping up a constant supply of clinical 
material of the kind that the Hospital was best able to 
help, and the most valuable for the teaching of students 
Still more recently Sir John Bland-Sutton, realizing the 
complete dependence of the practice of modern medicine 
upon a thorough grounding in patho’ogy, and the allied 
branches of science, generously provided for the re- 
building and enlargement of a large portion of the 
School. 

Thus, medical education starting at the bed-side in the 
wards, and spreading from them into classrooms, lecture 
theatres and has 
elaborate organization for teaching which has, at the 


laboratories, developed with an 


same time, widened the services available for the patients, 
with the result that the two functions of healing the sick 
and training the medical man now go hand-in-hand in 


the indivisible unit of Hospital and Medical School. 


PROBLEM 


Bisuoe oF NORWICH. 


THE BISHOPS’ 


By Tut 


T the last meeting of the House of Laity a resolution 
i was passed to the effect that ‘“* While this House 
believes that the great majority of the laity are satistied 
with the present Service of the Holy Communion, it will 
nevertheless agree to the insertion by the Bishops in the 
Prayer Book of one alternative form containing provision 
for vestments and reservation for the sick only, if in their 
opinion this will promote peace and order in the Church.” 

Full peace and order could only come by the gencrous 
co-operation of all sections, and by placing the truth of 
God, so far as our small minds ean apprehend it, in front 
of all sentiment or partisanship or traditional claims. 

At present the text of the Prayer Book holds the field, 
and the text than interpretations 
of it as it stands. It may difficulties 
the Bishops if we tabulation’ of 
various views which they 
altering the Holy Communion or in leaving it alone. 

In this list the different classes overlap and it cannot 


is more important 
tend to show the 
confronting make a 


will be asked to satisfy, in 


yretend to be exhaustive. We have among us: 
I g 


1. Those who urge that the Anglo-Catholies did not 


wish for any revision. 

2. Those who wish for no change for themselves, but 
are ready that others should use an alternative 
service, if so desired. 

8. Those who oppose any change, either for them- 
selves or for anyone else, thinking that the unity 
of the one fellowship is lost in any diversity of form. 

4, Those feel that any 
change must be significant of something. If it 
is a new doctrine or a new emphasis of doctrine, 
then, whatever its form, they think this means a 
divergence from the Prayer Book standard. 


who, belonging to class 38, 


5. Those who, belonging to class 3, and perhaps to 
class 4, think the matter concerns the worship of 
ordinary people more than the worship of the 
expert, and deprecate two or more forms of H.C, 
in the Church of England, with the consequent 
divisions made at the expert’s direction. 

6. Those who wish to use Latin forms or language, 

the without the common 


people understanding it. 


and to render service 


7. Those who do wish to modify the service at the 
experts’ bidding. 

8. Those who do wish for some change of doctrine 

or for a new emphasis which others say will alter 


the balanced truth of the Prayer Book, 
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9. Those whose hearts are with the Roman Mass more 
than with the English Communion. 

Those who have become a law to themselves, whom 
no revision of the Holy Communion will call back 
to any line of worship which could possibly be 
found in a revised Prayer Book. 

11. Those who wish to see the Bread and the Wine 

reserved for communicating known sick cases. 


10 


12. Those who wish such Reservation also for unex- 
pected sick cases that may occur. 


13. Those who think 11 and 12 indicate where the 
logical line should be drawn. 
14. Those who do not believe that, however logical it 


may be, it is possible, in view of expcericnee, to 
draw the line here. 

15. Those who use the Reserved Sacrament for open 
adoration, and intend to continue to do so. 

16. Those who wish to say private prayers in a church 
where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, fecling 
that the Lord is especially present there. 

17. Those who declare that the Lord gave us this 

Sacrament for one definite purpose, and believe 

that something appointed for one purpose has 

the same value when it is diverted to another. 

Those who consider that whatever the Prayer Book 

enjoins, it enjoins it with a background of Catholic 

tradition behind it, which overrides the set terms 
of the Prayer Book. 

19. Those who do (and do not) think the matter of 
vestments of great importance. 

20. Those who make the question of fasting regulate 
the whole attitude of themselves and their par- 
ishioners (or congregations) in the administration 
of the Holy Communion. 

21. Those who, said to be Anglo-Catholies thoroughly 
loyal to the Church of England, have not, so far, 
come out into the open to dissociate themselves 
from more extreme men. 

22. Those who are devout people, but do not reveal 
their hearts in discussions, and are not much 
influenced by the new form of Church government. 

23. Those who do (and do not) think that the House 
of Laity in the Church Assembly in reality fairly 
represents English Churchmanship. 

24. Those who will (and will not) use any concession 
made as the starting point to further advances. 

25. Those who believe that whatever alterations are 
made, there will still be the problem of clergy 
who repudiate any authority but their own choice, 
even if the number of them is reduced, 

26. Those who consider that at the present moment 
the prudent course is to leave the Holy Communion 
unaltered, concentrating on an agreed settlement 
of other points of Revision, abbreviations, enrich- 
ments, &c. 

27. Those who, with class 26, urge that such an instal- 
ment of agreement and success, if it comes, will 
make Holy Communion revision easier to consider 
in calm and reverent detachment. 

28. Those who do (and do not) believe that the Par- 
ochial Church Council serves as a guide or a check 
to the Incumbent. 

29. Those who do (and do not) think that an alter- 
native H.C. will satisfy most of those who are 
dissatisfied with the Prayer Book. 

30. ‘Those who say that the issue concerns all Christian 
England. 


18 


These are some of the miscellaneous groups who are 
anxiously awaiting the Bishops’ decision. To meet them 


the Bishops will require the grace of God and a genuine 


spirit of worship, a fearless love of the truth and much 
common sense. It is the Englishman’s Book of Common 
Prayer, wonderful and beautiful, which comes before them. 
They are invited by the House of Laity to alter it, within 
limits, but only for the promotion of peace and order, 
What will the Bishops’ decide ? 


THE MEANING OF THE DAYTON TRIAL, 
By Arruur W. Pacer, 
Epiror oF THE World’s Work or AMERICA, 


: wre trial of Mr. Scopes at Dayton, Tennessee, for 
: teaching evolution contrary to a statute of that 
State has its origins a long way back in American 
history. The evangelical branches of the Protestant 
Churches, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, had a firm 
hold on a large part of the South before the Civil War. 
When that struggle was over, the Churches were about the 
only going concerns left in the South. Their grip upon 
the people tightened and their dogma became more 
dogmatic. They taught a literal interpretation of the 
Bible, miracles and all. That was the fundamental basis 
of their religion. They became known as the Funda- 
mentalists. The liberalizing influence of general education 
was not there to broaden the character of the religion. 
The school system did not survive the war. The Southern 
universities were depleted both in funds, teachers and 
students. 

A generation grew up in poverty and ignorance, and 
the Churches preached that tribulation in this world was 
good, for tribulation in this world was a forerunner of 
salvation in the next. It was not a religion that suggested 
new ideas. Another generation grew up in ignorance, 
and the Churches still herded men and women by the 
But by the ‘eighties and 
‘nineties the instinctive desire for knowledge had begun 
to combat ignorance and tradition, not only in the field 
of religion, but in every other field. The Civil War had 
A more 


stagnant pools of theology. 


been fought to set the negroes free physically, 
important war now started to free the South mentally. 
Every year has seen dramatic battles in this struggle. 
At first the Liberals were beaten, excoriated, driven 
away. But little by little they gained. They had patience, 
courage, and they knew the truth would set their people 
free. Here and there they lost a skirmish, but year by 
year the entrenched lines of ignorance were pushed back. 
The defenders of ignorance fought hard, for they are as 
sincere as any people in the world. Encouraged by the 
conscious rectitude of their position and bolstered up by 
local tradition on one side, and the literal interpretation 
of the Bible on the other, they have made a gallant 
defence of an impossible position. But during the last 
few years a real fear has crept imto their hearts. As 
prosperity at last began hesitatingly to visit the South, 
g, 
of them went to college, more of them travelled and more 
of them read. 
grow up in the South now with minds open to the currents 
of thought that circulate through the rest of the world. 
The believers in the old order began to realize that their 


the younger generation began to get more schooling, more 


An increasing number of men and women 


lines were crumbling. Defence was no longer possible. 
They must counter-attack, or the infiltration of the 
enemy would overwhelm it. All along the line they have 
counter-attacked— in 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

The Fundamentalists (who interpret the Bible literally) 
tried hard to drive the Liberals from the Presbyterian 
Chureh—and failed. Mr. Bryan tried to have himself 
elected moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
In the Methodist and Baptist Churches 


Kansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 


and was beaten. 
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And as 
‘ hen a Church gets i a al 1 it res ; 
always, When a Church gets in dogmatic mood, it reaches 


the same struggle in different forms goes on. 


for power to train the youth of the land, for that is the 
easiest way to perpetuate a fixed system of religion and 
almost the only one. 

So the Fundamentalists in the Churches, being pressed 
by the advance of knowledge, have carried their counter- 
atta: k to the colleges and schools. 

But in Tennessee they gained what they believed to be 
a victory. The educational interests in Tennessee had 


before the State Legislature a measure providing a great 


increase In the appropriation for the school system 


£ 


supported by the State. There was opposition to this 
good measure, and this opposition saw an opportunity to 
increase its effectiveness by playing on the fears of the 
Fundamentalists. Was this great outlay of money to be 
spent turning the children from the Bible and the faith 
of their fathers into the ungodly paths of the dance hall 
and disbelief? The result of this was a compromise. The 
big appropriation for the schools was passed and at the 
same time the anti-evolution law :— 

tion 1, BE TT ENACTED by the General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee that it shall be unlawful for any teacher in any 
of the universities, normal and all other public schools of the State, 
which are supported in whole or in part by the public school funds 
of the State, to teach any theory that denies the story of the divine 
creation of man as taught in the Bible, and to teach instead that man 
has descended from a lower order of animals.” 

Now the passage of the increased school appropriation 
is of immense importance. The other law is of very 
little importance, because as soon as the inevitable 
results of more schooling appear the anti-evolution law 
will naturally slough off the statute books. 

The change must come fairly slowly. Men cannot 
live without some religious conceptions. The bulk of 
the people in Tennessee still base their religious con- 
ceptions upon the literal interpretation of the Bible. 
It is impossible to take that from them until they are 
provided with something to take its place. That some- 
thing cannot be a doctrine like a ready-to-use patent 
medicine. The minds of these people must be furnished 
with a background, the material of a philosophy, some- 
thing to make a new religious conception of. Until 
they get this material they cannot progress. The way 
they are getting it is by more schooling and by reading, 


areument and debate. Half the United States is engaged 


in 2 reading and lecture course on the relation of science 
to religion of which Mr. Bryan’s effort at Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, is one of the most garish examples, useful chiefly 
because the dramatie clements of that situation are 


so plaved up by the papers that even those who hitherto 
escaped hearing a little about evolution and discussing 
it will now be drawn to that subject. 

Perhaps in no other first-rate country in the world 
could such Dayton trial occur, 
ther believe that this is true. But I am not sure 


a phenomenon as the 


{ 

that this means that in other countries the people of 
the farms and small towns know more of science than 
do the people of Tennessee. But in other countries 
I doubt if these people insist on their beliefs so inde- 
pendently. In the American body politic it is not enough 
to state a fact upon the highest authority. 
That is a slow process, 


It is neces- 
sary to convince the majority. 

This battle for freedom of thought and speech when 
it is finally won will restore nearly fifteen million Anglo- 
Saxons to training and environment which will again 
give them leaders such as the South produced in the 
sarly history of the Republic. The South has been 
bankrupt in leadership, for able leadership does not 
The South hasn’t even produced 
Mr. Bryan 


arise out of ignorance. 
the apostle of ignorance whom it follows, 
is a native of Nebraska. * 


DEFENCE 


ence below was moved to send it to 


A HOMERIC 


[The writer of the remini 


us by reading the true story, called ** Does my Sister live here still ? : 
an Echo of the °45,” published in the Spectator of March 14th, 
1925. ‘“*‘A Homeric Defence” is not rounded off like fiction ; it 
hardly has a beginning, and certainly has no ending, and there is 
no moral except any that the reader may invent for himself. It 
is just an incident in real life which came under the writer's obser- 
vation, and left its mark upon his memory. Of its truth we have 
received independent evidence.—Ep. Spectator.] 


—— years ago, two men—M. and N.—walked 
KO wearily into the little Transvaal town of Ermelo. 
Their arrival caused no excitement and attracted but 
little notice, for they were only -two unholy-looking 
tramps, whom most people wished to avoid. After a 
stay of about three days, acting under the impulse of an 
uninvestigated phase of tramp psychosis, they decided 
to move on, and started out one afternoon taking with 
them two bottles of some alcoholic mixture, of the type 
to which the Americans long since gave the expressive 
name of rot-gut. It is popularly reputed to contain 
alcohol, fusel-oil, pepper, tobacco, &c., and it requires 
no vivid imagination, or great physiological knowledge, 
to realize the effect on brain and stomach. 

They left the town; and next morning M. was found 
dead by the road-side, with his head battered in; while 
a couple of miles further on N. was still lying in the grass 
under a mimosa tree in a distinctly unhappy condition. 
The very fact that he could give no information about his 
companion was in itself almost suflicient to warrant the 
suspicion that he was concealing facts, and no one was 
surprised to find that he was committed for trial on a 
charge of murder. 

The case was tried by Mr. Justice Blank, an English 
barrister who had been appointed to the Bench at the 
time of Lord Milner’s masterly reorganization of the 
Transvaal, and who had the reputation of being no mean 
classical scholar. N. pleaded not guilty, and this wastrel 
of a man without a friend or sympathizer in court— 
alone : standing trial for his life—decided to give evidence 
on his own behalf. As is customary in South Africa, 
when a prisoner is charged with murder and is unable to 
pay for legal assistance, the Judge arranges for his defence 
Pro Deo. He frankly admitted that he and M. had left 
the town together, and that they had with them two bottles 
of spirits, He stated that he left M. where he was found 
dead, and that he (N.) went on to look for another camp- 
ing place, as he wished to be alone and to enjoy a quiet 
read. His reason for this was that M. snored so badly 
This explanation 


seemed weak enough to damn his case, and to put the 


that he was unable to read in peace. 


halter round his neck. 
* What,’ asked the judge, “ were you reading 
* Homer.” 
“Did you say Homer?” 


* Yes, m/'lord.” 


ee 


9 


” 


A translation ? 

‘No, m lord.” 

* Where is your book ? ” 

The prisoner stated that, at the time of his arrest, all 
his things had been taken from him, and he presumed 
The judge 
called for it, and a well-thumbed copy in Greek was 


that it must be in the possession of the police. 

produced. The expression on his lordship’s face was 

not sufficiently controlled to mask his surprise. He 

selected a passage and asked the prisoner to translate it. 

This he did in cultured English. Then would he read 

it aloud in the original? This he did in fluent Greek, 
pvijoar warpds coto, Oeots émcelxeX’ “AxiAded 


ryXlkou swep éyav, dow él yhaos ody. 


There were but few in that small country court-room who 
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could understand what this meant, but those were visibly 
affected. 

“ What were you doing before you took to tramping ? ’ 

“Is it necessary, m lord, to answer that question ? ” 

“Tt is not; but as a matter of interest I should like 
to know.” 

Again those who knew held their breaths when the 
answer came. “I was a Clerk in Holy Orders !” 

This was tragedy. 

As there was no evidence to prove that he was in any 
way connected with the crime, he was acquitted, and 
later on it was found that the murder had been committed 
by a Kaflir, who suffered the usual penalty. 

After the trial, the judge had a private interview with 
the accused. 

One wonders if his efforts had any effect : one wonders 
if N. is still on the road: one wonders if a knowledge of 
Greek saved a miscarriage of justice. 

C. Dimonp If. Brae, 


SOME AUSTRALIAN BIRDS.—II 


er laughing-jackass, though less frequently seen 
d than of yore, is distributed over the greater part 
ef Australia. His squat, dumpy figure is now familiar to 
most people in the form of an Australian emblem, sharing 
a place on tea-spoon handles and the like with the kan- 
garoo, the emu, the wattle-blossom and the waratah ; but 
his throaty and infectious chuckle is the weirdest bird 
musi¢e in the world and is worth going far to hear. It is 
a somewhat uncanny truth that his laugh is always heard 
at its loudest when some misfortune has overtaken one, 
such as a fall from a horse, a blow from an overhanging 
bough, or the inability to find cne’s way out of some 
tangled thicket of serub. Then the jackass laug 
and loudly and in a pointed and personal manner cal- 
culated to awaken fury in the victim. 

The bell-bird, on the other hand, is really musical. 
Down in the river timber one hears his tinkling note, 
sometimes deceptively like the jingle of the horsebells for 
which one may be anxiously listening. He is an elusive 
bird, so seldom seen as to be to most, like the cuckoo of 
the poct, “ but a wandering voice.” 

Zebra finches, which one often sees in cages in 
England, are small birds about the size of sparrows, 
quaintly marked with zebra-like stripes. One sees them 
in cheerful family parties flitting along the wires of the 
sheep fences. They are happy, sprightly little birds and 
give a sense of companionship to many a lonely ride. 

The nearest approach to a bena-fide song-bird in the 
Bush is the magpie, a black and white bird not unlike 
our own British specimen. In the carly mornings, when 
the sun is just creeping over the edge of the sandhill, one 
hears his musical chortling round the homestead. The 
bushman is rather proud of him as a singer, but his range 
of notes is limited, and though he is a cheery and enthu- 
siastic chorister, he falls far short of the thrush and black- 
bird of our English lawns. 

There are several different kinds of pigeons and doves 
in the Bush—mostly small, silent creatures which flit like 
shadows about the edges of the darker scrubs. The 
bronze-wing pigeon, however, is a plump good-sized bird 
much sought after for its edible propertics. It has a swift 
flight and is extremely shy. Therefore, it is much prized 
by the sportsman when a trophy of his gun. 

The Australian bird most desirable from a culinary 
point of view is the bustard, or wild turkey, which is 
fairly plentiful on the great inland plains, but so shy and 
difficult to approach that to secure him is a feat of con- 
siderable skill and patience. One sees the long, snake-like 
necks and alert heads peeping above the girth-high 


hs long 


= 


barley grass, and the only way to approach within gun- 
shot is to ride a horse or drive a wagonette in slowly con- 
tracting circles around the wary flock. Once within 
shot without disturbing the quarry the rest is easy, for 
the turkeys are slow and lumbering in flight and are a big 
mark in the air. Few thrills in life are so fully satisfying 
as that of bringing down one of these great heavy birds 
after a long and successful stalk. The man who brings 
home a fat wild turkey to the cook is looked upon as a 
public benefactor. 

Of wild duck the Bush has more than its fair share. All 
through the back country in flood time, and along the 
western rivers in any season, may be found huge flocks 
of black duck, wood duck and teal. The swamps of South 
Australia and the great lagoons and billabongs of Victoria, 
New South Wales and Queensland are covered with them ; 
while black swans, mountain duck, cranes and ibises are 
to be found in limitless numbers in certain districts. 
There is no finer sport in the world than shooting duck on 
the swamps. Guns are placed at various points of 
vantage, and for hours the wild duck when disturbed 
cirele round and round the margin of the water, presenting 
every variety of difficult and easy shot to the waiting 
gunner. All the well-known varicties are most excellent 
eating and are a welcome change from the everlasting 
mutton and damper of the Bush cuisine. 

No account of Australian birds would be complete 
without some reference to the ubiquitous crow. This un- 
lovely scavenger of the Bush is everywhere. No sooner is 
a sheep bogged in some half-dried pool, no sooner does an 
exhausted bullock drop in the wagon-chains or a tired 
man lic down in the shade of a wilga tree, than this black- 
coated ghoul arrives from nowhere in particular to perch 
on a dead branch near by and gloat over the prospects of 
a feast. The hate of the bushman for a crew is one of the 
most terrible hatreds in life. No cruelty or torture is con- 
sidercd too horrible to inflict upon this enemy of all socicty 
~-human and animal. One has even heard of captured 
crows being plucked alive and turned loose to be destroyed 
by their furious comrades. Anyone who has seen poor 
little lambs walking about the sandhills with eye-sockets 
empty and blood-stained does not waste much pity on 
the crow. 

To the eagle-hawk, also a scavenger and carrion-cater, 
the bushman is more kindly disposed for some reason. 
This bird, with his great size and iminense spread of wing, 
is akin to the eagle and has something noble about him. 
Also he is rarer and makes less open confession of his 
nefarious trade. He is very shy and is somewhat of a 
prize when he does fall to some watchful gun. 

Space prevents more than passing mention of some 
other well-known Australian birds, such as the minahs, 
which are always found in groups of twelve, and are known 
as the Twelve Apostles ; the *‘ shepherd’s companion,” a 
tiny bird of the wagtail specics, which may be heard 
chirping an hour before the dawn and is supposed to take 
upon himself the duty of waking the stockman from his 
slumbers ; the mopoke, with his weird midnight cry ; 
and the lyre-bird of the mountain districts, well-known 
to the naturalist through his original methods of nest- 
building. 

It will be seen that; though Australia produces no song- 
birds in the accepted sense of the word, her great plains 
and sandhills and far-reaching scrubs do supply a fea- 
thered population of considerable interest, and that the 
up-country man may find in his long, lonely rides a silent, 
or almost silent, companionship, which means much to 
him, provided by the shy, bright-coloured birds that are 
a part of the blue sky and the dazzling sunlight. 


Witt H. Ocirvie, 
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MUSIC 


A WELCOME RETURN 

E.eveN years, cleven hard tragie years which dissipated 
memory, have passed since Miss Kitty Cheatham sang negro 
melodies to us and charmed London by her unusual interpre- 
tation of children’s songs in that tense, nervous summer just 
before the War. Perhaps the passage of time, in which so 
much has been forgotten, was responsible for the thinness of 
the audience at her reappearance at the Aeolian Hall a few 
nights ago. Time has touched the years, to a certain extent 
(only a very limited extent) time has touched her voice, but 
the tiresome thing has not, nor can it, touch her art. That 
remains the intimate, spiritual little gem it has always been 
since the day she slipped (smiling, you may be sure) into the 
world to be Yvette Guilbert’s only rival. Hear her sing some 
crooning lullaby from the plantations of Virginia, for it is 
in this primitive negro musie (so far removed from the crude 
invitations to return to Dixie which are always being shouted 
at us) that Miss Kitty Cheatham is at her best: watch her 
face with its rainbow of expressions. You will be taken back 
to the days before the abolition of slavery : you will forget her 
modern evening frock or the conventional concert platform in 
Bond Street. In front of you there will be a woman whose 
artistic intelligence is so high that ail the horrors of what that 
old slavery must have been, all the passion for liberty smoulder- 
ing in the breasts of the slaves, all their pathetic craving for 
some better world (they knew not where to find Jerusalem) 
will make you uncomfortably uncertain whether you 
have deserved your comfortable chair or not. I wish more 
of these exquisite songs had been given in the programme and 
less of the nursery rhymes, delightfully though these were 
rendered. 

I must place on record the fact that, since the War, a new 
and subtle seriousness seems to have enveloped Miss Kitty 
Cheatham, There are just a few occasions when the artist is 
in some danger of being lost in the propagandist. Yet who 
can quarrel with her on this score when the propaganda is so 
admirable as the drawing together of the Anglo-Saxon peoples ? 
I only beg of her not to let it invade her music, which should 
be above all national barriers, 


E. S. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

[To the Editor of the Srectaror.] . 
Sir.-—-When the problem of post-War unemployment was first 
discussed it was understood that the Coalition Government 
was considering, among other schemes, a comprehensive 
system of compulsory contributory insurance by trades. As 
no more was heard of this particular scheme, it must be pre- 
sumed that it was dropped owing to the difficulty of trade 
grouping and the discovery that however skilfully the grouping 
was done there would remain a large residuum of unemployed 
unattachable for premium purposes to specific industries. 

It may be, of course, that there are insuperable objections 
to contributory insurance by trades, but the advantages of 
such a method of dealing with unemployment would be so 
great that the idea deserved more public attention than it 
received. In the first place, insurance by trades would make 
it possible to do away with the Labour Exchanges and with 
the idea they inevitably suggest that they are distributors of a 
“dole” derived from some bottomless public purse. The 
State, of course, would still be responsible for the collection of 
the premiums from employers and employed, but the distribu- 
tion of the statutory relief would be in the hands of local Com- 
mittees set up by Masters’ ’ederations and the Trade Unions, 
and these Committees, in the nature of things, would be able 
to give that full supervision to the distribution of relief which 
is now lacking. Everybody concerned would understand that 
the unemployed were being maintained by the employed. The 
recipient of the relief would know that he was drawing money 
not from the State, but from the fund provided by his fellows 


and by himself when in work. He would know, moreover, 
that while no slur would attach to him so long as he was 
genuinely unemployed, he would be guilty of one of the 
meanest offences if he remained a day longer than necessary 
in receipt of relief ; for he would be sponging not on the State 
but on his hard-working next door neighbour. The effect of 
such knowledge would be moral no less than material. 

The existence of the local committees of employers and 
employed would lead inevitably to a continuous interchange 
of opinion on the question of unemployment, and when it had 
been thoroughly driven home to employer and employed alike 
that they were supporting their own unemployed, they would 
soon find means of reducing this charge upon them by in- 
creasing employment. Once make an industry or group of 
industries fully aware that the most costly of all charges upon 
it is the upkeep of its unemployed, and it will seek ways of 
reducing unemployment to a minimum. 

The ideal industrial insurance would be universal and 
strictly contributory and would cover all contingencies: un- 
employment, sickness and disability or retiring pensions. To 
supplement such an insurance scheme with rate or tax-aided 
relief of any kind would be to deprive it of the moral astrin- 
gency it needs. The burden must be felt as well as borne, for 
borne it has to be in any event, and, shuffle the incidence of 
the tax as we may, it has to be paid and industry in the end 
must foot the bill. It is surely better to pay in actuarially 
sound premiums and get value for the money than to pay in 
rates and taxes and get the waste and extravagance of poor- 
Jaw provision for poverty. The only way in which the con- 
tamination of oflicialdom can be avoided is to constitute the 
community a huge mutual insurance society, administering 
its own funds, and that it may administer its funds with know- 
ledge and wisdom trade grouping would seem to be essential. 

The more the general taxpayer as such is kept out of the 
business the better. It will be sufficient if he is the guarantor 
of the actuarial solvency of the schemes put forward ; but 
beyond mecting any deficiency and dealing faithfully with the 
Government that allowed such deficiency to arise, he should 
not be called upon to pay a penny. As an employer or an 
employed person he will pay the required premiums and there 
the matter will end. 

The points to be considered are these : 
insurance, productive industry has to carry all the burdens of 
poverty, unemployment, sickness disability and idleness. 
Insurance provides the safest and most economic way of 
carrying the burden. Insurance by trades will secure know- 
ledgeable supervision of benefits, and, what is more important 
still, consciousness of the burden that is being carried.—I am, 
Sir, &c., FraNK A, CLEMENT. 


insurance or no 


VIVA 4 £ la ry ray 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
£100 FOR AN ESSAY ON UNEMPLOYMENT 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—I have been deeply impressed during my stay in England 
with the steady growth of unemployment, and the danger of 
its assuming, in certain aspects, a chronic form. he difficulty, 
in my judgment, of meeting the situation squarely lies not 
only in devising a rational and feasible plan, but in gaining for 
its realization the endorsement of public cpinion. Such 
support is indispensable, be the measure perfection itself. A 
fulcrum is required, as well as a lever, for eficcitive action. 

With this twofold object in view, I should like to offer, if 
acceptable, a prize of £100 for the best pragmatic essay on 
** Unemployment : its Cause and Remedy.” All arrangements 
I would be pleased to entrust to your detcrmination.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GasuizL WELLS, 

London, 

[It gives us great pleasure to accept the offer of cur generous 
American correspondent. [issays or statements of schenies for 
this prize should not exceed 1,200 words in length and com- 
petitors should aim at making 1,000 words their maximum, 
The Editor of the Spectator will judge the contributions and his 
decision will be final, In order to allow readers of the Spectator 
in distant places to compete we propose to 2llow six months 
for the competition. That is to say, the latest date for receiving 
MSS. at this office will be January 25th, 1926. The Editor 
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will reserve the right to publish any of the MSS. Competitors 
should mark their envelopes ** Unemployed Compctition.”— 
Ep. Spectator.} 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY AND 
POOR LAW REFORM 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,— The Minister of Health is shortly to promulgate a scheme 
for a new Poor Law. It is therefore important that as many 
people as possible should be thinking about the best type of 
administration for this important branch of the public service. 
The work is very difficult, is of a kind which should obviously 
be kept as far as possible from anything like. party feeling or 
mob pressure, and is eminently unsuitable for people without 
ripe experience. At the same time it is desirable that the 
administration should command confidence, and that the 
machinery to be set up should be of the kind preferred by the 
public, if such can be discovered. The great majority of the 
population now receives assistance from public funds in one 
form or another, and has therefore a varied experience of 
different types of administration. Taking their experience in 
London in chronological order: the baby before and after 
birth is aided either by servants of voluntary associations or 
of the local sanitary authority ; the school child is aided by 
servants of the County Authority and by voluntary workers 
who are appointed by that authority to serve on its Care 
Committees or its School Managers ; should the child fall a 
victim to tubercle he is sueccoured by a mixed committee of 
persons elected to the local sanitary authority and voluntary 
workers appointed to the Committee ; the task of guiding him 
into industry after he leaves school is entrusted to a committee 
appointed by the Minister of Labour ; his recreation is arranged 
by voluntary workers to some extent organized by an officer 
paid from public funds but controlled by a voluntary com- 
mittee ; after sixteen he receives National Health Insurance 
benefit from the servants of a commercial company ; and 
unemployment benefit from a Committee appointed by the 
Minister of Health ; should he catch a fever he is looked after 
by an indirectly elected body, the Metropolitan Asylums Board ; 
should he be run over in the street he is succoured almost cer- 
tainly by a purely voluntary institution, the voluntary hos- 
pital ; should he have been injured in the War he is cared for 
by an appointed committee ; should he become deranged he is 
cared for by a committee of the County Authority ; should he 
be mentally defective he comes under a voluntary association 
financed by two national authorities and managed by a 
nominated committee ; in old age his pension depends upon 
the decision of an excise oflicer, an appointed committee and 
the Ministry of Health ; but if, in the course of his pilgrimage, 
he has the misfortune to run short of the necessaries of life, 
it is to a committee of his neighbours, perhaps personal 
acquaintances whom he has helped to put into office by his own 
votes, the direcily elected Gentine of the Poor, that he 

for succour. 

It is impossible to imagine that if the beneficiaries found one 
of these numerous arrangements greatly preferable to another 
they would not by now have made their preference known ; 
and in particular had their choice fallen upon the last named 
type—a committee of their local acquaintance elected by 
themselves-—they would have been loud in their demand to 
have all their assistance managed on similar lines. Yet no 
one can pretend that they have expressed any such preference 
or made any such demand. It is common knowledge that this 
authority, the Board of Guardians, is unpopular, and is the 
only one of the whole set which is frequently mobbed. Further, 
of all the elected authorities in this country, it is the one 
which brings the fewest-—and grotesquely few—voters to the 
poll, despite the direct pecuniary reward held out to the indi- 
vidual voter, and the persistent efforts made to awaken his 
enthusiasm by evoking his cupidity. 

A review of these simple and familiar facts makes it obvious 
that no principle of democracy commits the country to a 
directly elected local committee for the administration of 
Public Assistance, but that, on the contrary, popular pre- 
ference inclines strongly against the very machinery which 
most people seem to assume in a fatalistie spirit to be inevitable 
for that purpose. 

The directly elected authority does not usually answer the 


goes 


description with which we set out ; to secure such a personnel 
as we have indicated, wide powers of selection in an appointing 
authority are necessary. Nor is it only a question of se« uring 
a body of ripe experience free from party excitement and unin- 
fluenced by mobs. To-day a great volume of scientific research 
is available for the guidance of committees engaged upon such 
tasks as public assistance. The ballot box possesses no magic 
charm enabling it to search out persons capable of under- 
standing and applying science. Furthermore, the multiplicity 
of agencies enumerated above make it obvious that one of the 
first requirements in a Public Assistance Authority is a know- 
ledge and understanding of other agencies and a readiness to 
co-operate cordially with them. Selection can find, or, after 
a process of weeding out, finally find, members having the 
co-operative spirit. The ballot box never can. On the 
contrary, direct election tends to give to those elected a strong 
sense of being a law unto themselves and an attitude of 
exclusion, if not hostility, to all other agencies whatever. 

Not less than 2,500 years of recorded experience warns us of 
the difliculty of administering outdoor relief in such a 
manner as to prevent its having highly detrimental results, 
It is obvious that the persons controlling it should be chosen 
with the utmost possible care, and should do their work as far 
removed as may be from political pressure and excitement. 
Similar work on a large scale is being done to-day by appointed 
committees, selected for the work either by Government 
departments or by local authorities themselves elected to 
perform a huge round of duties other than those of any one of 
the committees they appoint. So far as can be ascertained, 
this is taking place with full popular approval. Opposition 
to its extension to outdoor relief will doubtless be noisy, but 
it will only come actually from very small coteries and caucuses, 
eager to retain or secure this terribly simple means of buying 
political power ; and on every sane principle of democracy 
it can and ought to be disregarded.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.C. PRIncie, 
Secretary Charity Organization Socicty, 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 

[No institution in the country has so great a right as the 
Charity Organization Society to express its opinion on the 
reform of the Poor Law. We entirely agree with Mr. Pringle’s 
lucid argument. Certain Boards of Guardians have become 
among the most dangerous elements in the country. Without 
the legal power to levy rates they indirectly do succeed in 
levying rates that strangle and demoralize. They have turned 
themselves into little Soviets, and, as we have said before, if 
we do not destroy them they will certainly destroy us.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 

HOMECROFTING 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sin,—-We are much interested in Professor Scott's plan. We 
deplore the necessity for putting it on a capitalist, interest- 
bearing basis, but the Cheltenham Homecroft Association may 
be a valuable experiment in shewing what may be done by 
people to loosen the shackles of wage-slavery if once they have 
a grip on a corner of land, and can produce their food-supply 
in part. We hope that people in other parts of the country 
will make similar attempts ; they will probably be awakened 
to the evils of profiteering in land, and will see the necessity 
for further steps in securing the land for the people. We will 
subscribe £200.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Batheacton Villa, Bath. G. and A. E. ToLtemMacue, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am obliged to vou for helping forward Professor 
Scott's proposed experiment in Homecrofting. I am not 
yet convinced that in our climate it can do all that is hoped 
from it; but St. George’s Guild is most keenly interested 
in the revival of manual work by a rural population. Ruskin’s 
chief objects were, first to encourage the healthy life of 
country workers as the appointed task of man needful for 
the soundness of the British race, and next the ennobling 
of that life by the graces of charity, faith and beauty. In 
these directions Homecrofting, if successful, would greatly 
help us, and nothing can be known without preliminary 
experiment, 

Therefore, though I have not had time to consult my 
companions, 1 will make myself responsible on behalf of 
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St. George’s Guild for a subscription of £100 on condition 
of the required sum being completed and the land purchased 


within the stipulated time.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eton. Hl. EK. Luxmoore, Master. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—I am delighted to read that Prof. Scott is starting a 


* Homecroft Settlement,” and I congratulate the Spectator 
on supporting his policy. I hope that the capital will be 
forthcoming. Under good management interest should be paid. 
As a practical example of what can be done, the Surrey 
Garden Village is now coming into existence (hitherto with 
very little support from the Press) and a ready market is 
found for surplus food produced. No applicant is granted land 
who cannot show that he has some knowledge of at least one 
or two branches of small husbandry. There are now about 
fifty holdings from half-acre upwards. Nine months after the 
capital was called in interest at 6 per cent. per annum has been 
paid (it was at that time impossible without the great expense 
of a public appeal to obtain money at a lower rate). The 
Society is now in a position to guarantee 5 per cent. interest 
to those who will advance moncy for the cottages. Only a few 
houses at present have been erected, but with the gradual re- 
cognition of the importance of home-grown food it is hoped 
that even those investors who pride themselves on being 


* shrewd ” will see that they cannot do better with their 
money than invest it in a ** Homecroft Settlement.*-—I am, 
Sir, Xc., Kpirn Linstey Hupson, 
Secretary, Surrey Garden Village Trust, Ltd., 
Eldon House, Croydon. 
[To the Editor of the Svucraronr.] 
Sir.—I have much pleasure in enclosing cheque for £50 


Professor Scott's Homecrofting Fund. 
for the success of his most interesting 
experiment.—I &e., (Miss) J. F. Osten. 

Burcot Grange, Near Bromsgrove. 

[The amounts received or promised so far are: Professor 
Lyle Cummins £1 Is.; Mr. St. Loe Strachey £5 5s.; Miss 
Osler £50; St. George’s Guild per Mr. Luxmoore £100; G. 
and A. EK. Tollemache £200; Mr. Francis Hughesdon £1: Mrs. 
F. Hk. Meares £5: Mr. J. H. King £3 3s. 
acknowledged, £67. Total, £432 9;.—Ep. Spectator. | 


as a free gift towards 


With all good wishes 
am, Sir, 


Amounts previously 


LONDON SQUARE GARDENS 


[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 


Sirn.—-An American lady, writing to you some years ago, said 
that of all the wonderful impressions of London that she had 


earried back with her to the United States, she thought the 
most beautiful was the London Squares and their gardens, 
Which she likened to great palaces with magnificent green 
quadrangles. 

At the time I wrote to you to say that if 
f the square gardens would pull down the often hideous 
railings and tear down the dirty hedges which generally enclose 
the gardens, the squares would realize the impression the 
Barriers are only an invitation to 


only the owners 


American lady had formed. 
boys and eats to climb, and steal or damage what they find in 
their raid. 

Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, U.S.A., one of the most beautiful 
‘ity roads in the world, hes no barricr. Its lovely lawns and 
gardens run right down from the houses to the public foot 
walks. No one dare touch a flower or trespass on the lawns 
Without running the risk of being Ivnched by the people in 
whose interests the view of the gardens is kept open. 

Even if the children arc not to be allowed to enjoy them- 
selves in the square gardens, at least they and their parents 
might be allowed the joy which comes from even the view of a 
garden and a tree. 

It made one almost ery for joy to see the boys and their 


sisters at the Eton and Harrow cricket match; these boys 


who at fourteen vears of age are sent to our grand Publie 
Schools * from ideal homes,” are, to say nothing of their 
finencial advantages, at least four vears in advance in height 


and weight, in health and strength and happiness of the child 
from homes which are anything but ideal to the 
committed 


Who is sent 
industrial schools often for 
by all boys and gitls who have any spirit in them, and remem- 
ber that the great Public Schools were founded for the poor. 


‘crimes > which are 


Why should not the children of the poor have their boarding 
Great country houses, with their 
lands, can be bought for a song let the 
Government buy up all these properties and turn them into 
boarding schools and ask Australia and Canada to help. 
These great possessions of our Empire are crying out for 
children whom they offer to educate, free of charge, for life 
on the lands that have been given us to make use of. Foolish 
people who talk about * home life and parental responsi- 
bility * forget that they do not exist in the present day. in 
any case for a very large part of the people of any * class.” 
The Head of Eton said, when opening that heaven for 
children—the Caldecot Community School at Goffs Oak 
that the ideal place for a child is its home with its mother and 
father, provided the home is what it should be, both spiritually 
and intellectually, but he asked in how many cases to-day 
homes are what they should be. It is often necessary for poor 
parents to live near their work, often in most unhealthy 
places, both morally and physically. Many of these parents 
love their children at least as much as do those who, like 
myself, have much more than we deserve. 
who loves little children, save them; they are the greatest 
asset of the nation and can be turned in one generation from 
into A 1 men and women at a very moderate 
cost (say, 25s. to 80s. per week per head, and of this over 
15s. per head is already provided for free education. I do 
not suggest that board and keep should be free). 
Recently I visited Chiswick. Cannot the 
Ken Wood now turn their attention to this part of London 
which so badly needs a park and playing fields ? In Chiswick 
vou can see little chil lren pushing smaller chitdren in soap-box 


schools in the country ? 
ready-made schools ; 


For Christ's sake, 


C3 material 


saviours of 


prams, singing as they go, searching for space for their little 
eyes to see the inmost spirit of the mystery of the beautiful 
life that is generally so far away from the ground in which their 
lot is plaeed, Chiswick Hiouse and grounds can be had (I 
believe its present oecupicrs wish for a place further in the 
country). In this case high walls may be necessary, but I 
would suggest to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that there 
is a source of income in a graduated tax for walls and fences 
over three feet high. 

I have travelled far 
glories of earth, sea and sky should be the heritage of every 
am, Sir, &c., S. BARKER. 
Gi. t: 


from the London Squares, but the 


living thing. —I 
Windham Club, St. James's Square, 


[To the Editor of the Sercravor.] 


Sir,—The article and a letter in the Spectator of July 4th 
appeal to the sympaths 
of Child Welfare which rarely fails to reecive ready response 


but the question of liberating the square gardens during the 


of its readers upon the vital subject 


months of August and September for the use of the children 
of the public is a matter not so simple as it appears to be, but 
one that I venture to suggest demands most thoughtful con- 
Such a step once taken cannot easily be retraced. 
ne social faction, nay we not 
I allude to a section of the 
but small consideration 


sideration. 
In our eagerness to benefit 
another ? 


easily overlook and injure 
who, 
i.e., the middle-aged and aged, who are indeed 


community moreover, obtain 
in these days 
the ratepayers and taxpayers, entitling them to certain pri- 
vileges and whose pleasures in life are vanishing day by day. 

In West London the people are fortunate in having within 
near vicinity many extensive parks, where their 
children in holiday time can spend their days. It is a different 
districts where 


public 
matter in the City and in the * unresidential ” 
little or no sacrifice is involved in giving freedom of the 
gardens for summer evenings to the children of the public, as 
has recently been done by the Benchers of the Temple and 
Gray's Inn. In South Kensington and elsewhere many of the 
larger squares are much inhabited by the middle-aged and 
elderly—widows as well as men and their 
families—who are rarely absent in the summer for longer 
than three or four weeks, mostly returning before the middle 
of September. They count upon the undisturbed quict of 
the square garden of their residence for their leisure hours. 


pre fessional 


For this purpose. in all probability. they selected their home, 
and they contribute rent and rates accordingly to secure this 
privilege, Invasion and turmoil in the gardens would rapidly 
produce depreciation of house property in the squares, which 


already the admittance of “bus traffic has gone far to effect. 
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If gardens are now to be given over to the public, surely the 
next demand will be for the vacated houses of holiday-makers ! 

Upon one day we read that the private square gardens 
should be given up for the use of motorists in which to park 
their cars, and the next that they should become the play- 
grounds for children of the public. It takes courage in these 


days to advocate unpopular but sound and just principles. ° 


Experience proves that these sacrifices very rarely foster 
happier relations between the ** haves ” and the “* have nots,” 
who rapidly accept all concessions as their rights, and this 
pseudo-philanthropy produces no better conditions of con- 
tentment and good will amongst those whose benefit it seeks 
at the expense of many others.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OnE CONCERNED. 


TREATMENT FOR MIDDLE 

CLASSES 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraronr.] 
Srr,— Some time ago I had to undergo an operation of a rather 
serious character. A Harley Street doctor offered to do it for 
one hundred guineas **or less, should our circumstances not 
allow us to pay the usual fee,” without, however, saying what 
the reduction would be. He offered, further, to find accomoda- 
tion for me in a Nursing Home at 10-12 guineas a week. As 
there was no necessity for having the operation done at once, 
and as we are neither accustomed to, nor fond of, bargaining, 
we decided——with regard to our means, which are not unlimited 
-—that I should go to Switzerland, where, as we knew, the 
medical fees are much lower. And so I went. I had a room to 
myself in a Nursing Home of about 200 beds. The nursing 
was first rate and absolutely up to date; the food was good 
and carefully cooked ; and I had my own doctor, who is an 
acknowledged authority. I stayed at the Nursing Home for 
18 days, during which time the doctor paid me about sixteen 
calls, 


MEDICAL THE 


°° 


Switzerland, London, 
& & £ 
Nursing Home-—- 
Is days’ accomodation ee 


At 10 guineas a week 27 


Use of operation theatre .. ? 
Anwsthetics, medicaments,. . ? 
Dressings oa Par os i @ ? 
Bpecialist’s fee .. ee oo DD O 105 
Practitioner's fee ee ee 8 0 
Rail out (2nd class) .. ee 4 10 
Rail in (Ist class) ee ee 6 O 
£65 10 £132 


Thus, by going to Switzerland, I saved more than half of 
the money which I should have been obliged to spend had I 
undergone the operation in this country. <A friend of mine 
who went to Holland for similar reasons had pretty much the 
same experience.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


M. L. 


{To the Editor of the Svecrator.] 


Sirn,—My attention has been drawn to the letter of the 
Rev. H. G. D. Latham in your issue of June 27th on the 


subject of medical treatment—or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say hospital treatment—for the middle classes. At 
present material is not available for the establishment of an 
insurance scheme, but a step has been taken to meet his sug- 
gestion by the Committee of Management of King’s College 


Ifospital. Subscribers of more than a guinea are entitled to 
claim, upon becoming in-patients, if their circumstances 


require it, the deduction from the hospital account of the total 
of their subscriptions since June Ist, 1920. Under this arrange- 
ment provision is made for the payment of fees to the Honorary 
Medical Staff, who have co-operated by authorizing a scale to 
meet the circumstances of the patients. 

The scheme desired by Mr. Latham is possible by arrange- 
ments for dealing with a body of people. For example, it 
would be possible to undertake to give hospital treatment to 
all the clergy of a diocese upon the payment of a sum to cover 
the whole, or a comparatively small subscription from cach. 
The important point to remember, however, under any such 
scheme, is that patients would only be entitled to benefit when 
their condition from a medical point of view is such as really to 
need hospital treatment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cc. E, A. Bepwe.r, House Governor, 

King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, SE. 5, 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraronr.] 
Sm,—I was very much interested in the Rev. H. G. D, 
Latham’s letter on this subject. I have little doubt that 
the scheme he outlines is practical and, if sufliciently explained 
to those to whom it appeals, would be assured of success, 
In the area served by this hospital we started in 1921 an 
Insurance Scheme among the working classes for free hospital 
treatment. The result has surpassed all expectations. By 
the payment of 2d. a week for an individual, or 4d. a week for 
a family, the insured, if sent by the doctor attending the case, 
receives free treatment at the hospital and, should it be 
necessary, is sent to a convalescent home to complete the 
cure. ‘The subscriptions received amount to £8,000 a year. [I 
am constantly being asked to start a similar scheme for the 
middle classes, to members of which the dread of an expensive 
illness is very real. Alas! the building of such a block will 
cost £32,600, and as there are other pressing needs for which 
we are appealing for funds, this scheme must wait. I can 
answer the Editor’s note by saying that a certain percentage 
of the income received by insurance or of the fees paid by the 
patients would be set aside as a staff fund and administered 
The doctors and 
surgeons are becoming more and more insistent upon hospital 
treatment for their patients, and Iam certain that they would 
readily co-operate with a hospital committee further to 
extend the benefits of hospitals.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LEONARD Keyser, Honorary Treasurer, 
Royal Hampshire County Hospital, Winchester, 


by a committee of the medical profession. 


THE HIGH COST OF BABIES 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 
Sir,— Mrs. Davies rightly considers that a baby’s advent into 
this troublesome world should 
attention than it did fifty years ago; but could not some of the 
expense which this appears to mean be reduced if, instead of 
seeking all their help from the obstetrical specialist and the 
highly-trained nurse, the laity took the trouble to become 
more knowledgeable in these matters themselves ? In this 
way they would be able to dispense with some of the nursing— 
and would be capable of choosing 


receive more specialized 


its quantity, not its quality 
a family practitioner whom they could trust, and who could 
study their income as the specialist cannot. Parents may be a 
very poor and imperfect institution of Nature, but as far as 
we can see they have come to stay ; and although no animal 
so badly mismanages its young as Man, yet the more we take 
the responsibility of the early days of life out of the parents’ 
hands, the more expensive and the more deplorable the con- 
To take one instance alone— that of incorrect 
whether it is the homely body who 


dition becomes. 
feeding in the first month 
gives the baby a drop every time he crics, or the highly 
trained nurse who insists on four-hourly feeds from the first, 
the mistake lies primarily with the mother. The 
should make herself responsible for baby’s feeding from the 
very first ; as she should, to a great extent, for ante-natal 


mother 


care of herself. 

The care of one mother and one baby need not occupy the 
whole of one nurse’s time for a whole month, and the average 
middle-class mother could save herself much expense if she 
would the of the district i 
whose midwives hold a very high record of work. 
«&e., Hetrry Scorr, 

Queen's Nurse and Certificd Midwife, 

Briantspuddle, Dorset. 


associations, 


I am, Sir, 


use services nursing 


THE DRINK QUESTION 
[To the Editor of the Seecrxron.} 
Loe Strachey, in his admirable article on 


4}, 
tne 


Sir,— Mr. St. 

Drink Question in your issue of June 27th, arrives at the con- 
clusion that, while he is willing to accept a compromise such as 
the Oxford Bill, he sees the only final remedy in the elimination 
of private profit in the manufacture and sale of aleohol. May 
I apply this conclusion, with which Iam in most cordial agree- 
ment, to the remedy known as the ** Improved Public House,” 
which is at present being advocated by many well-meaning 
and sincere persons, and of which, because it is the line of 
policy favoured by the brewers, more is sure to be heard in 
the near future ? 
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Two sentences from Mr. Strachey’s article are suflicient to 
set the matter in its true light :— 

* We shall never find a solution of this question until we insist 
that no man shall be in a position to make a private profit out of 
jnducing men and women to take more alcohol than is good for 
them.’ 

“What the brewers and distillers do not know in the way of 
pushing their goods is not worth knowing.” 

Let us improve the public houses by all means, as has been 
successfully done under State management at Carlisle, but do 
not let us imagine for one moment that the Drink Problem 
will be solved by such improvement so long as the stimulus 
of private profit remains. It cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that the * Improved Public House” and genuine 
Disinterested Management are two entirely different and 
incompatible things. 

One other point in reference to the Oxford Bill. Mr. F. P. 
Whitbread indicates in his letter in your issue of July 11th 
that he considers the financial terms of that bill unfair to the 
Trade, an opinion which he loses no opportunity of proclaiming. 
It would be more helpful if he would, either as an individual 
or as Chairman of the National Trade Defence Association, 
suggest what terms the Trade would consider fair. Does Mr. 
Whitbread consider fair the terms recommended unanimously 
to the Government by the Home Office Committee presided 
over by Lord Sumner ? The then Home Secretary (now Lord 
Chancellor) in appointing the Sumner Committee no doubt 
selected men whom he considered qualified to make reason- 
able recommendations. Lord Sumner is no pussyfoot, and 
his ability to weigh up the evidence which the Trade and 
others submitted to his Comimittee is not likely to be called 
in question,—I am, Sir, &c., 


BALYouR or BURLEIGN. 


31 Bedford Gardens, W. 8, 


THE APPEAL TO BRITAIN FROM 
AMERICAN PROHIBITIONISTS 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.]| 
Sir.—The 
letter to the Spectaior of June 20 from the * Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of One Thousand,” whatever that may be, ought not to 


extraordinary misstatements contained in the 


pess without a protest. 
columns the question of Prohibition, but the fact that it is a 
complete failure in the United States is indisputable. The 


I have no desire to discuss in your 


franiic efforts to enforce the Volstead Act offer suflicient proof 
of this, and conditions are constantly becoming worse instead 
of better. The fanatics who believe that personal habits can 
be regulated by law refuse to admit this. Our prosecuting 
great mass of sensible citizens 
The British public should not be deluded by 
I am, Sir, &ce., 
Kpwarp FULirer. 


ofiicials, our judges, and the 
know it is true. 
Anti-Saloon League propaganda. 


Philade Iphia, July 2nd, 1925. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the Srvctraror.] 
Sin, I was very glad indeed to sce (in your paper of June 27th) 
the excellent article on ** The Slaughter of Animals.’ May I 
suggest that all who agree with the trend of it should without 


delay get further information from the various protection of 


animal! societies 2? The next step would be to try by every 
possible means to get their local authority to adopt the by-law 
already in force in about 140 towns and districts in England 


which makes compulsory the use of the humane killer. In 


Southampton this by-law has been in force since 1916, and the 

“With the mechanical 
instruments now in use suffering has been reduced to a 
I should 


nm company with thousands (literally) of 


Medical Officer of Health writes : 
minimum with no detsimental effect to the meat.” 
like to say that, 
others, several of the Southampton butchers shot all their 
animals voluntarily before the by-law came into foree. Is not 
this a fact worth remembering when callous and ignorant 
butchers say that the humane killer spoils the meat or is too 
The Manager of Wilsons, Ltd., Edinburgh, 
an enthusiast for slauechter reform, who has all his own 


" 
Canevct 


mus to use 
inimals shot, compared stunning cattle with the pole-axe to 
playing golf, and said that in both there was the same element 


of uncertainty, but that with the mechanical instrument for 


stunning cattle the human clement was climinated: it took 
away the risk of failure. 

As to sheep and pigs, the vast majority are still killed with 
the knife only 
mendation of the Admiralty Committee on the Humane 
Slaughter of Animals (1804) that “all animals, without 
exception, should be stunned or otherwise rendered uncon- 


no stunning, in spite of the first general recom- 


scious before blood is drawn.” 

Iiumane killers have been well called “the effectual 
anaesthetic of the slaughterhouse,’ and after having scen 
dozens of animals of all kinds killed by them, I think it is 
no exaggeration. Jlowever unskilled, tired or clumsy the 
slaughterman may be the animal can have an absolutely 
painless death when these “instruments of precision” are 
used. Surely the time has come when we should no longer 
tolerate the very uncertain pole-axe and the always painful 
knife. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that everybody who buys 
meat and bacon should go to the trouble of insisting that it is 
humanely killed ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

LerricE MACNAGHTEN. 


6 Hope Street, St. Andrews. 

[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Union Cold Storage 
Company, I sent to one of the directors your article on 
the slaughter of animals. He replied that he had already 
read it with interest, and that I can rest assured that the 
Union Cold Storage Company does all it can to encourage 


Sirn.— Having some shares in the 


humane treatment of animals in every department of its 
business. I had previously written to the secretary, making 
some comments on the handling of livestock on the ranches. 
I had some personal observation of sheep and eattle farming 
in the Colonies some years ago. The secretary gave me an 
assurance in similar terms to the director. This is good as 
far as it goes; but if we may regard it as an established fact 
that the humane killer docs all that is claimed for it, I agree 
with Mr. J. L. Hammond that the time has come for putting 
its use on a legal footing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

II, Norrucore. 
Ducksmoer Cottage, More tonhampstead. 
FEVERISH REDEMPTION OF 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—One turns hopefully to any well-thought-out scheme 


whose object is to reduce the crushing burden of taxation, and 


THE DEBT 


I have read with great interest your recent article under the 
above heading. I trust, however, you will not press that part 
of your scheme which seeks to place the burden of capital 
redemption upon the individual holders of Government 
Stock: to offer us an extra two shillings per cent. upon our 
present holding in exchange for our permission to wipe outthe 
whole amount in a hundred years is not a tempting proposi- 
tion: we cannot invest this small extra annual sum at com- 
pound interest, and since it is in the nature of a capital repay- 
ment it would be a manifest injustice to deduct income tax 
at five shillings in the pound from it, as you suggest. 

Under this part of your scheme our individual investments 
in War Loan, &c., would depreciate by only six per cent. in 
the first thirty years, yet during the next thirty years they 
would depreciate by another twenty-three per cent., so that 
probably their selling value at the end of the first thirty years 
would not be more than seventy-five per cent.; that is, in 
sh ruld 


probably lose twenty-five poun Is, in return for a total extra 


thirty years on every hundred pounds invested we 
payment of £2 5s. 

Supposing, however, that this part of your scheme be aban- 
doned, it is still rather diflicult to see how so small a sinking 


fund as you suge namely, one-tenth of one per cent. of 
the National Debt, or £8.000,000 a year 
relief to total taxation. This sum might be used to pay off 


an equivalent amount of privately held National Debt each 


could give any early 


year; nevertheless, the dividends payable on the amount so 
paid off must continue to be paid annually by the nation, since 
it is the fundamental principle of sinking funds at compound 
interest that the annual instalments must carn income, which 
has to be added to the invested capital. 

Therefore, the present annual charge for interest on the 


whole National Debt mugt continue to be paid, and the 
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udoption of a sinking fund at compound interest would give 
ro relief to the tax-payer until the whole National Debt is 
extinguished, notwithstanding the fact that the total debt is 
reduced each year. 

The amount of reduction due to an annual payment of 
£8,000,000 is extremely slow at first, but becomes increasingly 
rapid as the calculated period for redemption appreaches its 
end; in thirty years only 6 per cent. of debt is extinguished ; 
in sixty years 30 per cent. ; in seventy-two years, 50 per cent. ; 
in cighty years, 73 per cent.: in cighty-seven years, 100 
per cent.; reckoning in each case compound interest at 43 
per cent. Further, when the total amount of debt was, say, 
halved in seventy-two years, the interest and sinking fund, 
payable at its present amount. would be about 10 per cent. 
of the remaining debt ; thus, the smaller the debt the higher 
the rate payable in respect of it. 

Apparently, therefore, the suggested small annual sinking 
fund of £8,000,000 invested at compound interest, to pay off 
the whole debt in eighty-seven years would give no relief in 
annual taxation until the end of that period, and would make 
but slight impression upon the total amount of Debt for 
thirty years. 

If, however. the £8,000,000 annually be inereased to 
£50,000.000, the whole debt would be extinguished in forty- 
eight years, 20 per cent. of it being extinguished in twenty 
years, nearly 40 per cent. in thirty years, and 66 per cent. 
in forty years. 

Surely these are substantial advantages to obtain for a 
payment of only £42,000,000 a year more than the sum you 


suggest.—-I am, Sir, &e., ki. F. SARGEANT. 


Skelton, York. 
THE RATING AND VALUATION BILL 
[To the Editor of the Seecraronr.} 
Sir,—I have just read the letter from your correspondent 


on the Rating and Valuation Bill, and I think that in justice 
to the authors of this Bill some of his statements should be 
qualified. He states that overseers are unpaid ; this is per- 
fectly true, but in nearly every parish a parish assistant 
overseer is appointed who does nearly all the work, In addi- 
tion, he says that overseers have hitherto done their work 
well. Is this correct, and can it be expected, seeing that 
human nature is what it is? The duty of anoverseer is to 
assess all the property inthe parish, including his own! Is it 
reasonable to expect a fair assessment under these conditions ? 
If exception is taken to an assessment, the assessment com- 
mittee have now to call in an expert valuer ; this is mentioned 
by your correspondent as an example of a new expense under 
the Bill. 

Your correspondent then estimates the increased cost of 
making out rate books at two to four times the present charges. 
In this he is again wrong, I think, as in the rural district in 
which I live it has been ascertained that a considerable saving 
will be effected by the appointment of two wholetime rate 
collectors in lieu of the host of assistant overseers who now 
collect the rate. In addition to this it is obvious that the 
work of the Clerk of the District Council will be lessened in 
having fewer men to deal with,—I am, Sir. &e., 

LIONEL WALKER, 

Cavalry Club, 127 Piccadilly, W.1. 


“TREASURE ISLAND” 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir,—On a recent visit to Wembley I with many others 
enjoyed the spectacle of happy children playing among the 
delights of ** Treasure Island.” Only a child-lover could have 
conceived such a child paradise. It would be sad and wasteful 
if, when Wembley closes, ** Treasure Island” should be dis- 
mantled and destroyed. May I suggest that steps should be 
taken now to find a new home for ** Treasure Island * before 
it is too late? Could it not be rebuilt in Battersea Park, and 
so continue to delight the hearts and stir the imaginations of 
hundreds of our little fellow-citizens, who crave, without 
knowing it, for more romance in their lives ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
WINIFRIDE WRENCL. 
140 Elm Park Mansions, Chelsea, SW. 10. 


A MEMORY OF MY CHILDHOOD NINETY 

YEARS AGO. OUR NEGRO SERVANT 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sir,—I suppose there are not many people now living who can 
remember the days when a negro servant was a not uncommon 
feature of an English household, but I believe that in the 
days of the Georges there were often such. At any rate, in 
my childhood there was a real negro, brought from Africa, 
bought and sold, living in my grandfather's modest estab- 
lishment. I do not know whether his master sold or gave 
him to my grandfather, but, of course, he became free when lhe 
was brought to England. 

Garlo, that was his name, was said to be a bright and smart 
fellow, time But, alas 
things went ill with him. He became engaged to a nice 
English girl, and to his great sorrow she died. He was so 
distressed at her death that he went out of his mind, and had 
to be sent toanasylum. He recovered, but when he came back 
the bright lad had become a dull man, and he could only be 
employed as an outside helper. 

This was his state and employ when I knew him. To us 
children he was a great interest. The fact that he was black 
never seemed at all strange, though the pink palms of his hands 
IIe used to tell us that his father was 
a chief, and he could give wonderful names of his brothers and 
sisters. But his friendship with animals was what endeared 
him to us. Ife would get the donkey for us at any moment, 
and could make him go, which we often could not ; the horses 
seemed to know and love him, and so I think did other dumb 
creatures, The great occasion on which he showed this was 
as follows :— 

Our grandparents were returning from a drive in the open 
carriage, when the sober greys were startled by a wheel-barrow, 
and, dashing off, broke the reins (which we were told were of 
some new-fangled kind) and threw the coachman from his 
box. 

They were nearing home, when Garlo, who lived in the 
lodge, hearing the noise, darted out of his house, and, spreading 
out his arms, stood right in the horses’ way at the expense of 
his own safety, and they immediately stopped. Had they 
turned in at the gate there would have been a fearful crash. 

Such was our hero. But I have to add that, as we used to 
be told, Garlo went too often to * The Brown Cow. I used 
to think that this was a public-house, from the results of his 
visits, but I do not feel sure that it was not a pseudonym for 
the liquor which he was fond of. At any rate, he was some- 
times in a state that rather puzzled us, and at such times we 
were not allowed to associate with him, though this seemed 
hard, as he was then more amusing than usual. He married 
a woman whom we thought almost as dark as himself, but 
this was perhaps a childish faney, and he lived to a rather 
Poor Garlo! We were very fond of him, 


and served for some as footman. 


were a pleasing feature. 


unhappy old age. 


in our childish way.—I am, Sir, &c., M. F. 
THE INDIAN POLITICAL SITUATION 
| To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 
Sir,—With dramatic and awful suddenness death has ealled 


the tribune of Bengal. It was common knowledge that Mr. 
C. R. Das was in feeble health ; 
ing, were numbered, and this invested his later speeches 
(especially his last at Faridpur) and writings with a certain 
Hie has not outlived his power and influenee. Ina 
sense he has been fortunate in his death : 


that his days, humanly speak- 


pathos. 
he has been spared 
the torment of brooding over the ruin of his ambitions. It is 
generally admitted that he had the makings of a statesman. 
He was caught in a political current which proved too strong 
for him, and on more than one occasion swept him far from 
the reaches which he knew to be safe and profitable. It was 
his lot to lead a movement revolutionary in its character, 
and as it reached its climax, increasingly revolutionary in its 
methods. Towards the end he made some efforts to guide 
this movement into safer channels. But it was then that he 
discovered, like so many who have gone before him, that the 
revolutionary leader is in the long run compelled to follow 
those whom he has led. There is some evidence that this 


tragic revelation hastened lis death. The Swarajist party, 


of which Mr. Das was the Icader, has its policy of uniform 
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obstruction and deadlocks as its ideal. Every Swarajist 
returned at the last election to the Councils in any of the 
provinces was pledged to this policy. This policy succeeded 
in the provinces where this party formed the majority of the 
elected. The Swarajists have found that to bring Bengal 
to the condition of a backward tract has been comparatively 
easy. Where others tried and failed, Mr. Das succeeded. 
But to recover the ground lost is a less easy matter. The 
challenge was accepted by the Government of Bengal. The 
transferred subjects have been retransferred, and the bureau- 
cracy is re-established in full power. 

The ** Elected’ have deprived those whom they claim to 
represent of any semblance of power in affairs. Precisely the 
same state of affairs would be seen in every other province, as 
we sce in Bengal to-day, but for the fact that the Swarajists 
failed to obtain a workable majority. And this was because 
they had not suflictent time to complete their organization. 
What the British in India and probably in England——what the 
gritish Parliament—wili not grasp, is the idea, now put forward, 
that a refusal to work a limited form of Self-Government 
constitules grounds for conceding immediately wider powers of 
rule. 

The Secretary of State has recently said : 
India must prove their sincerity by their willingness to work 
under the present constitution.’ ‘This ** the people of India”’ 
have thus far not donc. 

Mr. Das, with remorseless logic, went firmly forward from 
the fatal false premises with which he started, that non- 


* The people of 


co-operation is a greater force than co-operation, that a divided 
India can be welded together by hate into a powerful and 
united India, and that English good will is not half so valuable 
as the Iinelish fear of a hostile Indian Nationalism, which he 
believed was in his power to inspire. He saw every issue 
through the consuming passion of his masterful personality 
as through a distorting mirror. He plunged two provinces 
back to the pre-Reform era. The apathetic “ people of 
India’ have not seen in this a disaster, and the Swarajist 
party all over India knows it. It has proved a serious cata. 
strophe from the point of view only of the politically-minded 
classes. Mr. Gandhi will now “lead” (in his own way) the 
Swarajist party. The end must be that in any future settle- 
ment India cannot be treated as a unit, but must have separate 
schemes suitable to the varying conditions of ** the people of 
India.’ Meanwhile, the party ery is: ‘ We refuse what 
I am, Sir, &c., 

J. D. JENKINS. 


has been given, therefore give us more.” 


WHAT ENGLAND. CAN LEARN FROM 
AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Srecrsaror.] 
Sirn,—What Mr. Angell says at the close of his most interesting 
article in the Spectator of June 27th is only too true. I think 
it is little short of a seandal that in a country that depends 
for its existence on trade and commerce and industry the 
clementary laws governing these activities are not taught to 
the workers. The laws of supply and demand, of the relation of 
Capital and Labour, the laws governing the production and 
distribution of wealth ought to be taught in every elementary 
school; cannot the Workers’ Educational Association do 
« to remedy this 7—I am, Sir, &c., 
EvLen C. Tarr. 





anythin 
Lismullen, Oriental Road, Woking. 


GEORGE FOX AND CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
[To the Editor of the Srrv.craror.] 
Sir,—T should be grateful if you would allow me to comment 
on an amazing statement made by Professor J. W. Graham 
in his interesting letter published in your columns on June 27th. 
He writes that * the absence of reference ” in George Fox's 
Journal * to the profligacy of the Restoration ... is ana- 
Jogous to the even more surprising absence of allusion to the 
Civil War,” 
robably the absence of newspapers—a fact of enormous 


and as a partial explanation he suggests that 


ortance—caused one class to know little of what 
another A little later he speaks of George 
Fox’s time as “an age of no journalism.” But, on the 


contrary, it is the existence, the abundance and the vitality 





imss was doing.” 


of pericdical newspapers and journalism during the First 


Civil War which are facts of such enormous social importance, 
To indicate their quality, their quantity, or the many inter- 
esting questions raised for the modern student by these early 
**newsbooks ”’ is impossible in brief space, but for the fact 
of their existence in larce numbers one need only refer to the 
contemporary Thomason Collection of newspapers of 1642- 
1660, now in the British Museum, and to the excellent list 
of English and Welsh Newspapers published by the 
Times, 1920: 

_ George Fox himself speaks of the contemporary newsbooks 
In his Journal (Vol. I., p. 169, ed. Penney, 1911) :— 





“IT went to Whitehall and was moved to declare the day of 
the Lord amongst them, and how the Lord was come to teach 
the people himselfe. And there was a preist (as Oliver] P[rotector| 
had severall preists that were his newsmongers but there was one 
that opposed when [ was declareinge the worde of the Lord amongst 
them that was an envio preist and I bid him repent: and 


that hee putt in his news book the next weeke that 1 had beens 
at Whitehall and had bid a godly minister repent.” 

(In the Perfect Proceedings of State Affaires, edited—i.r., 
written—by a certain Henry Walker, on March Ist, 1665, a 





sensational account is 
and how at Whitehall 
his hair (which was unreesonable long),”? and also about the 


*s 


riven of Fox's sorceries with ribbons 

’ 

‘a Gentleman asked him touching 

fine Buttons on his coat. ‘To which he gave a very surley 
scornfull answer’) : 


Fox proceeds : 


* But when IT went againe I ett with him and aboundans that 
gathered about mee, and I silenced the preist and manifested him to 
be a lyarr in severall things that hee did affirme then: And Alsoo 


that hee putt in the news booke : and that I woare silver buttons 
which was false for they was butt Alchymy. And after hee putt in 
peoples armes which made 


i 
them to followe mee: which was another of his lyes: for 1 never wore 


his news booke that | bans on 


nor need ribans in my |i 


Fox tells how three friends went to ask Walker who gave 


I 
this information about the sorcery with ribbons, but he 


put them off: 





‘** But when they came againe (the 3 time) he si ide if I woulda 
give it under my hande there was noo such thinge hee would put 
it in the news booke : and the freindes carryed it under my hande to 
him but hee would not putt if in but was in a rage and threatened 
them with the constable : and this was the deceitfull doing of this 
forger of lyes and these lyes they spreade over all the nation in the 
news bookes to render truth odious and to putt evill in peoples 


mindes against freindes and truth. 

Vhich serves to show pretty conclusively that contemporary 
newspapers not only existed, but were on occasion of con- 
siderable interest to Fox and the Society of Friends. Your 
own query, Sir, as to why Fox in his Journal makes no mention 
of contemporary historical events is not solved by supposing 
that there were no newspapers by which he might hear of 
them ; it still remains open for solution. It would be instruc- 
tive if we could be informed whether there are not in existence 
other diaries kept by spiritually-minded men, which deal only 
with events connected with spiritual life, and disregard 
contemporary history, although their authors’ virtue is 
not cloistered. Conversely, may not men moving in the world 
of affairs have left diaries and journals which omit their 
spiritual experiences ? 

One would welcome an answer from a student of diaries 
I am, Sir, &c., 

H. S. Myers 
% Meadow Way, Wealdstone, Marrow. 


and diarist psychology. 
ANTIONYs 


THE ROYAL SCOTS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Srr,—The Association of Lowland Scots, of which I am Ch:.ire 
man, is in course of pubtishing a History of the 17 Battanons 
of the Royai Seots Regiment during the Great War. It 1s 
proposed to inelude in the book, which will be in two volumes, 
photographie groups of the officers of each battalion, taken 


g 
at the time when they were on the eve of starting for the 
front. May I solicit the aid of your columns to make the 
fact widely known to surviving cflic:rs, who may either be 
in possession of such photographs, or know where they can 


be obtained ? 


on the subject should be addressed 
\., 4a York Place, Edinburgh, 
tion.—I 2m, Sir, &c., 
Epvw. T. SALVESEN. 
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LICENSED VICE IN SINGAPORE 
| To the Editor of the Specraron.| 

Sin,— Mr. FE. M. Tozer quatifies as a “ gross exaggeration ” 
the statement “that venereal disease is rampent in the 
Colony among natives and Europeans.” ‘The report of the 
Singapore Venercal Diseases Committee, 1923 (composed of 
Doctors, with a Civil Servant as Chairmen), which was sivned 
by all the doctors, including Dr. Rattray, contains the following 
unqualified sentences : 
“The prevalence of venereal disceres is very cieet, both ai ongst 
the native populations and amongst the Eurepexn males.” (page 4.) 

eas Oe 
rampant and is steadily on the increase.” 


among all classes in Singapore venereal direase 1s 
(Italics in report). (pace o.) 
No dissent as to the prevalence of venereal disease was ex- 
pressed by any member of this Medical Committee, which is 
responsible for the statement which Mr. Tozer calls * gross 
exaggeration.” 

It is true that the known brethels in Singapore are not 
* licensed’ in the technical sense. They are, however, 
recognized and registered by the Local Government, and are 
allowed to exist openly as public brothels. 1 think Mr. Tozer 
is a little out of date with his information when he says that 
“there are a much larger number of Japanese women than 
Chinese.” Tle presumably means in the 
houses, but the Japanese Government withdrew practically 
ail the known Japanese prostitutes from Singapore in 1920. 

One may accept all Mr. Tozer’s statement about Dr. Rat- 
tray’s eminence as a physician, and his concern for the welfare 
of the community without accepting Dr. Rattray’s preposals 
for reform. The point is that Dr. Rattray and his colleagues 
in Singapore are advocating what is in fact merely the old 
regulation system, a method which has failed to reduce venereal 
disease over any period of years wherever it has been tried. 
Can Mr. Tozer produce any authoritative British Medical 
opinion of within the last twelve to fifteen years which favours 
efforts to reduce venereal disease by the registration of brothels 
and prostitutes and the periodic medical examination of the 
women concerned ? 

Moreover, to keep 500 brothels continuously supplied with 
women free from disease means organized procuration of Chinese 
ind Malay girls. How else can it be done? Does anyone 
wish the British Government to become responsible for the 
wreanized procuration of women for brothel slavery, and what 
would be the effect on British prestige in the Kast if this were 
I am, Sir, &e., 


* recognized ” 





done ? 
Dororuy Barrour or Burin, 

31 Bedford Gardens, W.8. 

June 16th. 

{We much regret that this letter in which Lady Balfour of 
Burleigh answers her critic, should have been held over fcr 
some weeks owing toa misunderstanding. Wedo not, 2s we said 
in our issue of June 20th. desire to publish more correspondence 
on this subject until Mr. Amery has considered the Report on 
the whole subject which is now before bim. But on June 20th 
we did publish a letter which came to us with exeeptional 
wuthority, and but for the misunderstanding we should have 
published Lady Balfour of Burleigh’s letter at the same time. 
As her statements were challenged she certainly has a right to 
reply. We must now leave the matter until the Report has 


Neen published. Ep, Spectator. ] 


HORNETS 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir.—-My education having been neglected, I do not know the 
difference between a wasp and a hornet, except that the latter 
is reputed to be more virulent. In my country garden here, 
on the edge of illimitable heather moors, I have a great number 
of gooseberry bushes with a magnificent crop of red and honey- 
coloured gooseberries, and, in two of the gooseberry bushes 
there are hornets’ nests, each densely populated. Last vear 
there was one in another bush, which my gardener burnt up 
with its inhabitants. I am hesitating about burning up the 
two I have this year, my instinet being to live and let live, 
but I should like to be told by some unprejudiced naturalist 
what would be the result of leaving them alone. Do they 


protect or destroy gooseberry bushes ? Are they generally 
natives of gooseberry bushes ? What are their strange ball- 








ee me A 


like grey nests made of ? 


= 


1 have a horror of stinging insects, 


and if I am to be severely stung for my humanitarian feclings 
will instantly let them go by the board. In the meantime my 
neighbours can be observed going in and out of their nests, 
but are not inconveniently present in the cottage or garden, 


What should be done about them ? 
Rothbury, Northumbcriand, 


MR. ZANGWILL'S 


lam Sir, &e., 


EK. Watrseon, 


“WE MODERNS”® 


[To the Editor of the Sexcrsror.| 


Sir,— Your critie, “RJ...” reviewing my comedy We Moderne 
ut the New ‘Theatre, says that he cannot find the parents 


more charming morally than their children. 
Surely the very essence of comedy is 


he know that J do? 


But how does 


human imperfection! He also entirely omits Dolly, the 
society idol, from my protraiture of feminine modernity. It is 
she in whose mouth are put the modern quotations from the 


imaginary authoress of Glad Cucumbers. 


I agree with your 


critice’s admiration of Dora Gregory as this authoress: but 
surely the fact that she has written this sort of stuif does 


bring the play up to date? 


As a matter of fact I myself 


possess a recent book, the nonsense of which reduces Glad 


Cucuniters to comparative sense. 


Finally, I should like to point out that through the abnor- 
mally late marriage of the parents they and their children are 


abnormally apart. 


A 


Iam, Sir, &e. 
> 


IsrakL ZANGWILL, 


HA 


{Vo the Editor of he Srecrsxror.] 


Str, I should be very grateful if either you or any of youm™ 
readers could give me some information concerning ** a ha-ha”’ 
or ha-ha fence so beloved by A. Trollope and other Victorian 


novelists. 


I have consulted encyclopaedias and even timidly 


approached the gardencrs at Kew (imagining it to be some 
sort of tree or shrub) but with no result. 
I em hoping now that my curiosity may be satisfied by' 


your readers. [ am, Sir, 


D. W. Weisman, 


Purleigh, Ridgeview Road, Whetstone, N. 20. 


[A ha-ha or haw-haw is a blind fence or ditch often found 
near houses from which a hedge would obscure the view. 
The doubtful origin of the word, from an exclamation cf 


surprise, is given in- the 


Spect for.| 


English Dictionary.- Ep, 


POETRY 


Tih 
iD 


A vatuin April 

Those lovers knew, 
So sweet to walk 

In the evenine dew, 
There they might find, 
Dimpling the grass, 
The print of Spring, 


Where she did pass. 


And lip to lip 


They'd toueh in a dusk, 


So stil they could hear 
Buds drop their husk. 


And they believed, 
Against that kiss 
Time had no power, 


Grief no access. . . . 


But now is the path 
With briar and grass 
So tangled and hid 
That none can pass, 


PATH 


Thick fans of leaves 
The buds have erown: 
Doves in the trecs 


Make a lone moan: 


And the meadow-sweet 
From its cream spray 
Flings a hot sceni 


At the close of day. 


Now rapture dies 
In the 
And on the heart 

The dull tones beat 


Midsummer ficat 


Of life that takes 
The edge from desire 
Of life that leaves 
Bui ash from the fire, 


And now in the level 
Gareen of eve, 
They walk apart, 


Phose lovers, and ericve. 


C. Henry Warren 
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AND THE COMING 
REVIVAL 


BANKERS TRADE 


By Artuur W. kKkippy. 


I. THE PERIOD OF DEPRESSION, 

Ar a moment when trade depression is the outstanding 
feature of the situation, when the total number of the 
unemployed is steadily rising, and when there is at least 
a fear of a stoppage in the Coal Industry, it may seem 
out of place even to speak of a trade revival. Quite 
apart, however, from the fact that it is not infrequently 
the “unexpected that happens,” and without unduly 
emphasizing the well-worn saying that the * darkest hour 
comes before the dawn,” there several very good 
for considering at the juncture the 
relations of banking to the trade and commerce of the 
country, and especially the question 
whether we are fully prepared (a) to give all possible 
encouragement to the first beginnings of a trade revival, 
and (b) easily to finance trade activities if these should 
assume really large dimensions. In times of excessive 
trade expansion and in “ booms” in general, we are 
counselled to make all preparations for the possible 
slump, but I am not at all sure that it is not even more 
necessary during a period of prolonged depression to look 
ahead and prepare for changed conditions. For in 
reality, and from the banking point of view, it is the 
* changed which constitute the need for 
preparations, the period of adjustment being frequently 
a dillicult 


are 
present 


reasons 


to consider 


conditions 


one. 
COoNTRACTION—EXPANSION, 


Moreover, I suggest that apart from these gencral 
considerations there are at least two further reasons 
which justify a careful consideration of the subject which 
forms the title of this article. For some few years we 
have been experiencing if not actual deflation, considerable 
There has been contraction in Floating 
Debt, in banking deposits, in prices, in production, in 
and in everything save, perhaps, 
consumption and prices of Stock Exchange Securities. 
What then is to be the position, when contraction gives 
place to expansion, in the matter of our ability to give 
the necessary banking and credit facilities? Further, 
this question seems to gain in emphasis from the fact that 
during this past year of trade depression we have already 
remarkable i 
way of preparation for considering the problems of 
‘to-morrow it may be useful to study the position 
to-day, as reflected in the bankers’ balance sheets for the 
past two half-years of what, taken together, is generally 
regarded as a year of exceptional trade depression. 


INFLATION 


contraction. 


currency, almost 


expansion in bankers’ loans, and by 


sechh a 


Conpirions AS Vrewep THROUGH BALANCE SHEETS, 
In a subsequent article we are reminded by a well- 
known practic al banking expert, Mr. I. E. Steele, that the 


strength of a bank is not to be gauged entirely from 
a study of the balance sheet, and, of course, he is right 

there are other matters to be taken into consideration. 
When, however, we are studying, not the balance shect 
of one bank, but statements by all the banks, the figures 
usually reflect to some extent the general trend of com- 
mercial and financial conditions throughout the country. 
Is some great boom either in trade or securities col- 
lapsing? The fact is usually shown in a contraction 
both of loans and deposits. Is the reverse the position 
of affairs? We generally observe an expansion in 
these items. That trade expansion should cause an 
increased demand for loans is patent to everyone, but 
to those who donot happen to be familiar with the manner 
in which the loan creates deposits, perhaps I may be 
allowed to offer a word of explanation upon a matter 
which, of course, is familiar to all connected with the 
money market. If A borrows from his banker a 
certain sum, that amount goes at once to his credit and 
therefore if the amount is, say, £1,000, the balance 
sheet of that particular bank will at onee be altered in 
the sense that both deposits and loans will have risen 
by £1,000. And if on the following day A writes a 
cheque for £1,000 and pays it to B who keeps his account 
at another bank there will still be an increase in the 
ageregate of deposits of the banks, because while A’s 
bank will now show an increase of £1,600 in loans and 
no change in deposits as compared with the pres 1OuUS 
day other the 
deposit of another bank will have been increased. And 
it is with the aggregate of balance sheet items with whick 


(isolating, of course, all transactions) 


we are dealing. 

In the 
find set out some of the 
of the ten clearing banks, the position on the 30th of 
last month being compared with six months and a 
vear prey iously. The first two tables show the abilities 
of these banks on the deposits placed with them and 
on. their the remaining five give 
details of how the greater part of the banks’ resources 
have been used in the matter of loans, bills discounted, 
Let us see whether in these 


how 
following seven short tables the reader will 
main items of the balance sheets 


; acceptances,” and 


investments, cash held, ete. 
figures we find a reflection of the trade depression which 
has been so marked a fcature of the period to which 
they relate. 

TABLE I. 


Deposits, 
June 30th, Dec. 31st, June 30th, 
1924. 1924, 1925. 
£ L 4 


Bank of Liverpool 
and Martins 
Barclays Bank 


58,050,861 
298,947,270 


61,290,020 
301,026,825 


61,767,347 


295.698, 106 





Coutts and Co, ° 16,879,658 17,164,935 17,717,444 
Glyn, Mills and Co... $1,426,234 30,153,507 
Lloyds Bank oe 336,132,554 339,989,727 338,37 1,° 


Midland Bank 358,416,826 $55,774,872 348,359,435 

National Provincial 
Bank .. 

National Bank 

Westminster Bank 

Williams Deacon's 
Bank es ee 34,204,502 


1,702,713,773 


254,290,570 
38,340,892 
269,015,340 


258,291,377 254,921,144 

39,731,141 39,512,415 
270, 166,028 272,832,400 
34,836,369 32,944,598 


1,707,502,214 1,683,876,254 


TABLE II. 


ENDORSEMENTS, ETC 


ACCEPTANCES, 


June 380th, Dec. 3ist, June 30th, 
1924, 1924, 1925. 
L £ £ 

Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins .. oe Ras 4,910,582 8,254,768 4,470,245 
Jarclays Bank - iis 9,252,346 11,308,303 10,980,330 
Coutts and Co. — ee 34,556 20,555 4,839 
Glyn, Mills and Co, as 1,680,562 1,882,344 1,600,289 
Lloyds Bank aia 15,468,167 22,701,940 19,930,519 
Midland Bank a es 30,437,632 39,203,319 29,482,109 
National Provincial Bank 8,460,276 12,948,372 9,285,478 


National Bank 162,000 987 
Westminster Bank “4 9,363,502 16,430,325 11,175,673 
Williains Deacon’s Bank. . 1,003,242 2,970,674 1,380,640 


87,310,122 


— e 6 e OF 
dU,412,5 J (nL ds 
SU i4 Oo ll , 21,58 
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TABLE Ill. 
Casa ry Hand AND AT BANK OF ENGLAND. 





June 30th, Dec. 3lst, June 30th, 
1924, 1924. 1925. 
£ £ £ 

Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins .. ae oe 7,073,! 390 7,781,370 6,341,166 
Barclays Bank .. a 3.6 45,997,586 44,044,078 
Coutts and Co. ies 2: 1.957.125 2,179,604 
Glyn, Mills and Co. eo 5,430,472 5,621,176 1,560,605 
Lleovds Bank os ‘ve 35,525,663 42,005,032 36,429,832 
Midland Bank én 54,806,195 50,876,592 51,563,186 
National Provincial Bank 29,374, 178 30,920,371 28,891,246 
National Bank 4,642,141 4,124,402 





34,185,041 
330,282 


$2,382,310 


4,052,545 


Westminster Bank 
Williams Deacon's Bank. oe 





214,: $63,598 228,316,716 








21 1,268,974 
TABLE IV. 
Money at Catt anp Suort Notice. 
June 30th, Dee. 3lst, June 30th, 
1924. 1924. 1925, 
L £ £ 
Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins .. ei ee 3,533,479 3,606,664 4,286,933 
Barclays Bank .. ee 19,886,454 20,347,095 20,549, 61 5 
Coutts and Co. se ee 2,584,150 2,502,700 2911.2 250 
Glyn, Mills and Co. an 6 432.000 6,278,200 a $94,150 
L lovds Bank ee iit 15,579,808 21,913,353 22,548,452 
Midland Bank 18,2: 30:: 271 16,926,145 16,101,353 
National Provincial B ank 16,409,066 15,997,118 18,150,630 


3,440,591* 
18,657,725 
3,359,297 


3,840,041 7 
23,399,849 24,298,/ 584. 
3,514,495 = 2,332,165 
108,212,841 118,098,955 117,913,173 
* Including Treasury Bills and short-dated securities. 

} Including British Treasury Bills. 

TABLE V. 
Bits Discounren. 


National Bank 3,613,336* 
Westminster Bank 


Williams Deacon’s Benk.. P 








June 30th, Dec. 31st, June 30th, 
1924. 1924, 1925. 
£ £ £ 

Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins .. ic 3,975,189 3,415,813 2,201,521 
Barclays Bank .. we 28,768,289 33,248,646 27,667,530 
Coutts and Co. ee ee L3si,719 1,341,222 1,318,149 
Glyn, Mills and Co, ee 2,084,664 1,148,347 1,590,107 
L loyds Bank =e e« 84,415 


43,890,956 48, 
50. 818.765 


41,043,679 
36,513,986 
2,719,670 
34,342,723 
2,327,344 


Midland Bank 
National Province ul Bank 
National Bank 
Westminster Bank ie 
Williams Deacon’s Bank.. 





37,093. 884 
2,880,324 
41,970,486 





232,181,821 219,232,738 198,409,124 


TABLE VI. 








LeaNs AND ADVANCES. 
June 30th, Dee. 3lst, June 30th, 
1924. 1924, 1925, 
£ £ £ 
Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins .. “73 —_ 37.940.348 37,431,444 37,651,175 
Barclays Bank .. as y : 140,078,976 149,603,033 
Coutts and Co. ‘a ae j 7,583,484 7,597,629 
Glyn, Mills and Co. ee 72124.563 7,340,743 9,626,585 
Lioyds Bank oe ++ 154,205,880 164,714,331 176,688,694 
Midland Bank -. 194,613,157 190,691,323 198,027,998 
National Provincial Bank 129,364,266 131,242,924 3 


16,485,498 
108,639,387 


16,285,399 
121,946,012 





National Bank 


Westminster Bank ‘ ] 28, 678,661 





Williams Deacon's Bank. 30,588,588 18,683,878 20,495,059 
$18,410,927 835,998,514 877,751,912 

TABLE VIL. 

INVESTMENTS. 
June 30th, Dee. 3st, June 30th, 

1924. 1924, 1925, 
£ £ £ 
Bank of Liverpool and 

Martins .. a es 9,195,072 9,503,748 8,000,735 
Barclays Bank .. a 62,806,250 58,552,255 
Coutts and Co... ée 4,183,729 4,277,680 
Glyn, Mills and Co. “n 9,979,128 9,358,829 271,356 
Lloyds Bank +» $6,187,163 69,916,464 54,338,955 
Midland Bank a 42, 725, 269 35,647,575 
National Provinci: ul Bank 42,587,820 40,102,278 





National Bank es at 17,574, 712 2 17,391,033 16,106,310 
Westminster Bank 55,931,007 53,307,671 50,034,441 
Williams Deacon's Bs unk. . ‘ 5,155,207 5,631,107 4,600,911 
339,383,937 317,411,920 281,232,496 
Investments in affiliated banks are excluded from the above 
figures. 
Fatt IN Derosirs. 


the foregoing 


Rise iN Loans: 


At first sight the figures in table would 


appear to be in flat contradiction of almost everything 


which has been said in the earlier paragraphs of this 
article. The loans and advances have risen vreatly, 
trade depression notwithstanding, but so far from this 
rise in loans having been accompanied by a corre sponding r 
jump in deposits there has heen an actual fall. The 
—_ ‘tr, therefore, may well ask what is the explanation 
f this apparent topsv- turvydom, and above all he may 
want to know why, ‘whe ‘n there has been trade de pression, 
the loans should have expanded ; indeed, he may quite 
fairly question the dictum laid down earlier by the writer 
that the balance sheets of the banks constitute a useful 
guide to the trend of financial and commercial activities 
throughout the country. 
INVESTMENTS. 
dealing with what is really the most important 
and practical part of our inquiry, namely, the cause of 
the vreat rise in the loans, let us see why it is that this 
rise, whatever the cause, has not been followed by a 
hig rise indeposits. If the reader will glance at Table VIL. 
showing the investments, the cause will soon be revealed. 
During the year, the banks mentioned in the table have 
sold their investments to the amount of £58,000,000. 
Now, a moment’s thought will show what effect this has 
on deposits. If a bank’s customer sells his securities to 
another customer, no effect whatever is produced on the 
total of deposits for the buving and selling transaction 
balances. Hf, however, the bank sells its o:en securities, 
and the public buys, the effect necessarily is to reduce 
deposits by the amount of the sale. Incidentally, there- 
fore, it will be seen that in selling securities the banks 
theniselves brine about a certain amount of deflation. 
It will now be recognised that inasmuch as the banks have 
sold investments totalling £58,000,000, the point to be 
settled is, not why deposits have fallen by £19,000,000, 
but why they are not down much more. And the main 
explanation, of course, is to be found in Table VI., which 
shows that loans and advances have risen by £59,000,600. 
That is to say the loans have, to a very large extent, 
created fresh deposits, taking the place of those absorbed 
by the sale of investments by the joint stock banks, 


SALES OF 
Refore 


CONFLICTING Factors. 

In the second section of this article dealing with the 
problem of financing future trade developments the 
question of the recent sales of investments and the rise 
in loans and advances will be examined more 
Meanwhile a word may be said with regard to the dey clop- 
ments of the past year, both as regards the banks and the 
discount houses, for no review of the monetary and 
banking situation is complete which docs not take into 
consideration the important part played by those institu- 
tions in the general organization of the Money Market. 
One point which will be ‘noted i in Table V. is the falling off 
in bills discounted, both as compared with six and twelve 
months ago, and to some extent no doubt, a smaller 
holding of Treasury Bills is responsible, but it is probable 
that during the last six months as a result of slack trade 
there has also been a smaller supply of commercial bills. 

So far as actual profits are concerned, neither 


closely. 


the 


banks nor the discount houses make any declarations 
at the June half-year, while as regards the interim 


acsctncge there has been practically no change from a 
‘ar ago, and indeed there are few signs at present of 
oe distributions at the end of the year. On the one 
hand the slight rise in the value of money must have 
increased the margin of profits, while the opportunities 
for lending to the Stock Exchange have probably been as 
great, if not greater, than a year ago. On the other 
hand, there have probably been two directions in which 
the banks at the end of the June half-year have len 
constrained to make some provision for contingencies. 
Bad trade sometimes (though not, perhaps, more than 
the “ boom ” periods) is the forerunner of ** bad debts,”’ 
and at all events the contingency has to be borne in mind. 
It is probable, too, that the level of gilt-edged securitics 
on June 30th was not quite up te the six months previous, 
and while in the interval stocks may have 
profit, the banks usually go on the cauiious plan, even at 
the June half-year, of making provision at the time for 
any depreciation which may have occurred. 
(The concluding portion of this article will be 
oa 171 of the current issuc of the Spectator.) 


been sold at a 


found on 
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a ’ rerece wn waAT ON ave Py, ttlo ore - he out a s 
TESTS OF A BANK’S STRENGTH have been litt n than the mouthpiec f tl 


By F. E. STeE ez. 

NINE men out of ten, if asked how they would set about 
gauging the strength of a bank, would say “ From its 
The tenth man would Ile, 
too, would require to look closely into the balance sheet, 
but before doing so, he would require to be satisfied 
with regard to two other things—the ability and judgment 
possessed by those mainly responsible for the bank’s 
policy and working, and the efliciency of its organisation 
and control. 

The qualities possessed by a very small number of 
men, sometimes even of one man, mainly responsible 
for the general policy and the operations of a bank, 
are a matter of great importance. A bank is by no 
machine which “runs itself.” It requires 
wise Initiative, great judgment and experience, constant 
vigilance. The official to whom one looks for this com- 
bination of qualities varies in different banks. In a few 
exceptional instances it is the chairman; in others the 
managing director; in others still the general manager 
or general managers. The sphere of these different 
officials inter se is not, in practice, strictly defined. One 
has known banks of which the chairman and board 
have been little more than puppets in the hands of a 
highly efficient general manager of strong will and 
dominating personality. On the other hand, there have 
been which the general manager has been 
merely a channel through whom the policy of a strong 
chairman and board is carried out. In theory, the 
board decides policy ; the general manager is responsible 
for carrying it out. In practice there are variations of 
the theory. A really eflicient general manager is more 
than the chief executive ofticer of his bank. He wields 
considerable influence in matters of policy also. We 
have seen kindred instances in connexion with the 
Government of the country. Some Secretaries of State 


balance sheet.” be wiser. 


means a 


banks of 


permanent oflicials of their departments. Others—such 
men, for example, as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain when at 


the Colonial Cfiicee—not only take a strong view 
and a strong lead in matters of policy, but carry 
their colleagues with them, and, incidentally, confer 
on the office they hold an importance which is largely 
due to their personality. If one had to gauge the 


stability of any financial institution one would require 
to satisfy oneself, in the first with regard to 
the qualifications of the official or oflicials mainly respon- 
sible for its and In banking, 
as in other businesses, the personal element is one which 
can never, with safety, be 

Another matter to which would like to be 
satisfied is the manner in which the bank is organized ; 
as to what, for want of a better term, I should call the 
** tightness’ of the central control; the effective hold 
of the central on the operations of the 


instance, 


direction supervision, 
iwnored. 


as one 


managemcn 


outlying branches and agencies. 
Here again there are wide differences, in practice, 
between banks. Some banks allow a wide discretion 


In such banks those directors, within 
responsible for 


to local directors. 
fairly well defined limits of course, are 


a group of branches within their district. This is one 


of the results of amalgamation. When you take over 
a bank, you may either absorb it entirely—make each 
of the branches within its old sphere of operations 


directly responsible to the head oflice and subject to its 
immediate control—or you may le: much as it 
before you took it over, to be directed and managed, 
up to a point, by those who were in charge of it before 
the amalgamation. I am personally a believer in the 
principle of devolution in banking. I do not how 
the huge banking businesses of to-day are to be effectively 
carried on without some application of that principle. 
But I realize that inevitably, to some extent, the devolu- 
tion of responsibility tends to lessen the close control 
of business from headquarters, and before I ventured 


ive it was 


see 
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Banking Service for Foreign Trade 


Tif Guaranty Trust Company of New York maintains 
ree banking offices in London each of which is 
to afiord a | 
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| Lhe management at any of the London Offices will be 
| to explain the Bank’s facilities in detail and to confer 
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: you on your foreign banking and 


trade problems. 
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International Bankers 
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n, Mills & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1753) 


(Registered with unlimited liability 1885) 
incorporating 


CHILD & CO. and HOLT & CO. 


(Established be‘ore 1600) (Established 1809) 


BANKERS 
Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 


Eighty-second Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 3 30th June, 1925. 

















Dr. LIABILITIES ‘ ASSETS L Cr. . 
a @ | Ss. @ 
To Capital paid up ... 1,060,000 0 0 | By Coin, Bank and Currency Notes ond Balance 
° enn Fun ° ase 530,000 0 0 | at Bank of England 4,360,605 11 3 
To Current, Deposit and other Accounts... 27,838,439 8 2 | By Balances with, and Cheques i in course of Col- 
To Acceptances and Engagements on account lection on, other Banks in the United Kingdom 1,162,175 1 7 
of Customers 1,600,289 4 2 By manner. at Call - at t Shewt Natice 2,894,150 0 0 
To Reduction of the Bank Premises Account 171,489 18 10 | By Bills Discounted ‘ 1,590,106 19 6 
By Investments :— 
British Government Securities 4 8 de 
(including £528,148 deposited 
as Security for P wate Accounts) 8.396.609 2 8 
Other Securities .. je .. 874,746 18 11 
— 9,271,256 1 7 
By Advances to Customers and other Accounts 9,626,585 13 1 
By I fancies of Customers for Acenptanete and 
| agements as per contra 1600289 4 2 
By Bark and other Premises (Freehold)... ___: 695,000 0 O 
ZA; 200,268 2 | £31,200,268 11 2 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 


We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the Bank, and have obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required, and we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct 
view of the state of the Bank's affairs according tothe best of our information and the explanations given to us, andas shown by the Books. 


KEMP, CHATTERIS, rehome SENDELL & Co, J. C. MORTLOCK, L. CURRIE, 
JACKSON PIXLEY & Co. Secretary. H. A. LAWRENCE, 
10th July, 1925, CRstered Accountants, 10th Jely, 1925, A. MAXWELL, 
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to give an opinion on the position of any bank, I should 


yequire to be satisfied that the head oflice had effeetive 


control of the more important business carried on in 


various parts of the country and of the world. In the 
shsence of such eontrol, the abilitv possessed by the 


head ollice officials may, to a considerable extent, be 
neutralised if the outlying branches and agencies of a 
bank are not conducted with equal ability. 

On neither of these important points, however, has 
“the man in the street”? the means of obtaining close 
information. For his guidance in estimating a bank’s 
strength he is necessarily almost entirely dependent 
on what he is able te gather from the balance shect. 

Where the auditors of the bank are of high standing, 
the balance sheet test is a good one. Good bank 
auditors perform their task of auditing in no perfunctory 
way. Not only do they take such obvious and clementary 
steps as to check the holding of cash and of investments 
and the correctness of the figures generally, but they 
go fully into the vital matter of the security held against 
advances and into the sufficieney of the provision which 
every bank makes for the possibility of bad debts. The 
caustic saying “a balance shect is the last remaining 
clement of mystery in a prosaic age”? does not apply 
to the well-audited balance sheet of a modern bank. 

The principal tests of the soundness of a bank’s position 
are the quality of its loans and its investments, the 
proportion which its cash bears to its liabilities, and the 
proportion of its advances to its liabilities ; the liabilities 
in both cases being, of course, mainly in the form of 
deposits, 

With regard to the quality of the investments, the 
balance sheet itself, to a considerable extent, supplies 
the information required. By far the largest item of 
the investments, in the case of all the big banks, is in 
the form of ** Securities of, or guaranteed by, the British 
Government.” Only a very small proportion of them 
consists, generally, of ** Indian and Colonial Government 
securitics and other investments,” and for the quality 
of these “other investments” we may safely rely on 
the auditors. 

One further constituent part, though not a very 
larze one, of the investments of most of the big banks 
nowadays consists of their holding of shares in banks 
operating in other parts of the kingdom or of the world 
the holding banks, have the sole or chief 


of which they, 
n has,’ at times, been taken to this 


Exceptic 
item as a “mixed” asset, as of course it is. since, as a 
rule, these shares in other banks are not fully paid up 
and therefore carry with them a contingent liability. 
As, however, the balance sheets of these subsidiary 
or afliliated banks are usually sent out to the share- 
holders of the parent bank with the balance sheet of the 
main concern, the shareholders are placed in the position 
of being able to judge, to a large extent, the value of 
those investments, and this feature of the balance 
sheet is not one which need give them any concern. 
With regard to the quality of the advances—the most 
Vital matter in the whole statement-—one is dependent 
mainly on the judgment of the directors and chief 
Ollicials of the bank and, quite secondarily, on the 
judgment and good faith of the auditors. I may say 
that it is in this matter that the greatest improvement 
has been shown in recent vears. No one who, like the 
writer, has had a good deal to do in the Jast thirty years 


“37 1 


with the absorption of comparatively small banks operat- 


control. 


t 


Ing in the provinces by big institutions having their 


headquariers in) London will question the statement 
that, taken as a whole, a greater degree of judgment 
is shown by the big banks than was shown by the smaller 
ones. Whatever we may think of bank amalgamations, 
there can be no question that they have greatly 
strepethened the position of banks as a whole in the 
highly important matter of the quality of the advances. 


Phis brings us to the further test what proportion 
es the cash in hand and at the Bank of England, 
and the “* money at call and short notice,” which is 
practically all repayable in a matter of days, bear to 
to the deposits of the bank? In so far as we rely solely 
on the balance sheet, this is the first, though not the 
most important, test to be applied. 


In the balance sheets of the joint stock banks of 
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England and Wales at the end of 1924 the average 
percentage which the two items, cash in hand and at 
short notice, bore to the total liabilities was 20.9 per 
cent., and during the last twenty-live vears it has varied 
from 18 to 28 per cent., the higher figure being shown 
curing the War years, when the banks deposited large 
sums at three days’ notice with the Bank of England. 
For the last five years this percentage has stood at a 
fraction over 20 per cent. of the total liabilities of the 
banks, which, by the way, include other items, such 
as (at the end of 1924) £132,000,000 of acceptances, 
in addition to deposits. 

This means that the banks could, either at once or 
within a few days, meet well over one-fifth of all the 
demands which could possibly be made upon them by 
their depositors ; and it the items “cash” and “ money 
at call or short notice,” in the case of the particular bank 
in which we are interested, shows a proportion of about 
20 per cent., we may assume that the cash position Is 
satisfactory. The element of risk may be practically 
ignored in the case of a bank’s short loans to the money 
market, owing to the exccllent nature of the cover held. 

This brings us to the chief remaining test: the pro- 
portion which the advances made by the bank bear 
to its total liabilities. This is a matter which, very 
properly, engages the close and constant attention of 
the chief officials of every bank. From long experience, 
they get to know what proportion of their deposits they 
may, with safety, Jend. 

Still taking the figures of the joint stock banks of 
England and Wales, as a whole, at the end of 1924, 
the proportion borne by the advances plus the discounts 
averaged 54.3 per cent., and in the last twenty-five 
years it has varied between 41.4 per cent. and 58.3 per 
cent., the lower figure being shown during one of the 
War years, when, as we all know, many people who 
were previously regular or frequent borrowers had no 
need of banking accommodation. 

If, therefore, in the case of the bank into whose stability 
we are enquiring, the proportion of advances plus dis- 
counts stands at anything like this proportion shown 
by the banks as a whole, we may fairly conclude that 
its position, in this respect also, is satisfactory. 

A better test is afforded, however, by eliminating the 
discounts. This for the reason that: the item * Bills 
discounted ”’ in the balance sheets of most banks includes 
Treasury Bills, as well as commercial bills, and while 
Treasury Bills are technically * bills discounted,” they 
are obviously more in the nature of an investment, and 
a highly satisfactory and liquid one. 

Eliminating the discounts, then, and also, on the 
other side, the acceptances, the question remains, what 
proportion should advances—loans and overdrafts—bear 
to a bank’s deposits ? 

Fifty per cent. is the percentage usually regarded as 
a maximum, but this is somewhat conservative. No 
hard and fast rule can be laid down. Much depends on 
the nature of the business. If, however, the other tests 
referred to are satisfactory, and the amount of the 
advances proper does not exceed 55-60 per cent. of the 
deposits, the balance sheet may be passed. 


BANKING LITERATURE AND THE 


BANKER OF THE FUTURE 


Eevipence of the manner in which banking activities and 
banking interests have extended during the past half-century 
abounds. I doubt, however, if more striking proof of the 
fact —even though of an indirect kind —is to be found than in 
the manner in which banking and financial literature has 
been enriched during that period by the works of many 
authors. Even some twenty-five years ago those who wished 
to study banking or economic subjects generally were 
restricted to a few standard works, which, however excellent, 
were many of them written rather over the heads of the 
ordinary man in the street, and required considerable 
courage on the part of the student to tackle them. It was, 
I believe, that eminent practical banker and economist, 
the late Sir Inglis Palgrave, who said that at the age 
of eleven his most valued treasure was a volume of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, given to him by his father. 
But, with all deference to that invaluable work, Wealth of 
Nations, 1 venture to think that L’algrave was the exception 
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in fecling at the early age of eleven the glamour of a book on 
political economy ! To-day, however, the banker's library 
abounds with volumes which, without any undue eulogy, 
may fairly be said to have popularized financial and economic 
subjects, and to have furnished an armoury for the young 
banker of to-day such as was unknown to his forbears, 
Moreover, by all the laws of supply and demand, it seems 
fair to assume that these books would not have been written 
if interest in financial subjects had not gradually extended 
over a much greater proportion of the population than it 
did, say, five-and-twenty years ago, 
Some Userun Works. 

To mention two or three authors alone who have helped 
our modern banking and financial students, we have Mr. 
Hartley Withers following in the wake of the late Walter 
Bagehot in his volumes dealing with the Meaning of Money, 
Stocks and Shares, The Business of Finance, and, coming to 
more modern times, his volumes covering Wartime financial 
problems, War and Lombard Street, and so forth. Then, on 
actual banking, we have Moxon’s Practical Banker. and 
admirable books of modern times written by Mr. Ernest 
Sykes, and also by Mr. F. E. Stecle. The late Charles Duguid 
in his time also did much to popularize the knowledge of 
Stock Exchange methods and Money Market intricacies in his 
famous little book, How to Read the Money Article. And, 
in such matters as the mysteries of the foreign exchanges, we 
have excellent volumes by George Clare and W. J. Spalding, 
dealing with the foreign exchanges in such” a manner as to 
make them easily comprehended— at all events so far as the 
theory is concerned——to any intelligent reader. 

Days or Oprorruniry. 

I sometimes wonder, when glancing over these volumes 
and many others which might be enumerated, whether the 
young banker of to-day realizes the great possibilities which 
these volumes place within his reach. I wonder if he realizes 
that there will come a time later in his career when he will 
either glanee at these volumes with grateful recollections of 
old friends who have helped him to a high position in his pro- 
fession, or whether, in some subordinate post, characterized 
by infinite drudgery, they will still be strangers to him, and 
that a glance even at the titles will merely fill his mind with 
regret for lost opportunities. Without any desire to moralizec, 
and still less to sermonize on the matter, I would like to 
suggest to the youthful banker that he has entered a profession 
where there are exceptional opportunities for those who are 
determined to devote their spare hours in early life to a 
mastery of the principles of economics and finance, 

OBTAINING INSPIRATION, 

I know it will be said that practical banking and bank 
bookkeeping are something far removed from the theories 
of the Money Market and Economics, and I recognize, too, that 
the difference between theory and practice is such that the 
student may frequently have to come down from the clouds 
to consider closely mundane affairs connected with the 
particular department of the bank in which he may be placed. 
Nevertheless —and never more than at the present moment 
those in high positions in the banking world realize increasingly 
the need for the widest possible view of all that is comprised in 
banking, and especially in all that is comprised in the part 
which it plays in the economie structure of the country. Tlow 
many of our young bankers in the present mammoth estab- 
lishments, engaged perhaps in the inspiring work of writing 
up pass-books or some other mechanical duties, realize the 
great part which the institution in which they may happen to 
be placed is playing in the great affairs of the nation. If they 
did realize it, some romance might be imparted even to the 
dullest routine work, while what is still more certain is that 
there would be inspiration to get out of the drudgery into the 
heart of the concern where things really move. And it is just 
this inspiration which books such as those I have mentioned 
will give to any young intelligent mind, while a point which 
any young banker who may read this article will do well to 
note is that it is in reading the books in the light of his daily 
work that the help will come. At first the connexion between 
the book and the daily work may seem remote, but it is there, 
und it is good to know that some of the banks at all events, 
and certainly the Bankers Institute, are alive to the importance 
of the mental training of the banker of to-morrow. Nor can 
it be said that the banking junior of the present day lacks 
the wherewithal to steck his library. 

SomE SiGNs OF DECADENCE. 

These are the days of comparatively high salaries to youths 
from the moment of entering our banks, and it remains to be 
seen whether this improved financial status in early life is 
going to prove a stimulus to the arduous labour necessary to 
acquire a knowledge of the principles of his profession, or 
whether the reverse will be the case. Before the War, while 
it may be true that in some instances banking juniors were 
under rather than over paid, it cannot be gainsaid that there 
seemed to be a greater stimulus to rise to higher positions than 
is the case to-day, when with an ample margin for pleasure 








spending, temptations to miss the opportunities for study in 
youth are undoubtedly increased. A few years before the 
War one of our leading banking journals offered prizes of ten 
guineas and five guineas for first and second prizes for an 
essay on a banking subject, and obtained a vast number of 
excellent essays. A few years ago the same journal, with an 
increased circulation, offered in a similar prize essay competi- 
tion a first prize of one hundred guineas and a second prize of 
fifty guineas ; an offer, moreover, which obtained a good deal 
of publicity through the public Press. Nevertheless, the 
entries in the second competition were fewer than in the pre- 
War competition when the prize was smaller. The general 
standard of merit too was clearly lower. Can.it be that the 
introduction of guilds and semi-trade unions, with a fixing 
almost of minimum salaries, has removed some of the stimulus 
to industry and enterprise which was furnished before the 
War? If so, then the fact does not promise well for the banker 
of to-morrow. 
Tue Economist AND THE BANKER. 

To an extent, however, which perhaps is not always realized, 
the time seldom arrives when even the banker in high position 
can afford to disregard the stimulus which comes from a 
constant perusal of the current works of the day dealing with 
financial and economic questions. In some of the works of our 
more modern economists, a contemptuous note seems occa- 
sionally to have crept in with regard to the bankers’ intimate 
acquaintance with what may be termed economic and mental 
science. Equally, however, the contempt is sometimes 
returned in full measure by the practical banker, who is 
inclined to retort upon the theorist and question his ability 
to deal for half an hour with real questions of practical 
banking. No doubt both of these eminent experts have 
much to learn from each other. Nevertheless, I am inclined 
to think that, as compared, for example, with some of our 
banking friends on the other side of the Atlantic, some of our 
bankers to-day are a little over-contemptuous with regard to 
monetary and economic science, * price levels * and the like, 
although as a matter of fact the new conditions which have 
arisen sinee the War make it imperative that a knowledge of 
practical business and banking should go hand in hand 
with a closer knowledge of monetary and economic science, 

Tut Bic Viston. 

We know that the busy banker of to-day in a high responsible 

position is so pressed with duties that even much of his 
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methods may be ican amidst ie rush of modern business until the position wes Saee clearly define d. On fa tor 
activities, the fact remains that, as far as possible, the banker was the anticipation of an increased mortality es 
will do well to dip even into some of our blue-books and Board and another was the fall in gilt-edged securities, in which, 
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the trade position, and especially upon such matters as the were invested, although as a counter-balance to this all 
rrade Balance and so forth. While those who w: int to turn) =new moneys were invested at a much increased interest 
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profession a keen appreciation of the part which it plays in To end people the With Profit Policy has an 
ministering to the welfare of the country. . 


rise in investments, large reserves which had been made 


element of gambling, and human nature being what it is 
this is an attraction ; but taking into account the higher 
rates paid for these policies, it is quite an open question 
whether in the long run the results do not come out very 


LIFE ASSURANCE nearly level. 


For a young man who is anxious for the largest amount 


WhuichH 1s THE Best INvestment? Tue Wir of cover for the premium he can afford to pay whilst he is 
Prorit Poticy or THE Non Prorit Po.icy ? making his way in the world the * Without Profit ” 
Policy provides this. On the other hand, for the man who 

THERE are many good arguments to be used for both can afford the higher premium there is the possibility 
classes of policy, and to a certain extent the particular that in the long run, owing to improving mortality 


Bookworm, 


needs of the insurer must be taken into account. experience, appreciation of investments, &¢., he may 
Before 1914 the “ With Profit” Policy was decidedly — benefit by increased profits. There is, of course, a happy 

the most popular, for the reason that continuous and medium, and that is the carrying of half the amount to be 

increasing bonuses were being declared, but with the insured on a * With Profit ’ Policy and the other half 

coming of the War the life offices were faced with many on a “ Non Profit” Policy. 

difficulties, and although in many cases bonuses could An excellent form of contract, suitable in many 
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cases, is a whole life limited payment non-profit policy. 
Assuming a man, aged thirty, in a salaried position is 
anxious to obtain as much life protection as possible, and 
can devote a certain amount for this purpose so long as 
he is in receipt of full salary but is due to retire on pension 
at the age of sixty. In his case a policy limited to thirty 
annual payments will give him full protection at a 
moderate cost, and at sixty he will be free of anv 
further payments, at a time when his income is reduced, 

\eain, for a man In the Indian Government or other 
at a verv much earlier 
maturing at the age he is due 


service, Where a pension Is earned 

age, an endowment poltey, 

to retire, is often an excellent investment, as it furnishes 
° ' , t ° 

he may desire to embark on business. or he can either 


capital at a time when being still comparatively voung 


purchase an annuity or invest the capital and thereby 
t his reduced income. There are still a verv large 


ate that a life policy 


auemen 
number of peopl 
has other uses than to provide Cal ital for d pend nts on 
the deat 

After a certan 
loan or surrender valuc: that is to sav the assured can 
obtain from the life conmpany an advanee thereon at a 
reasonable rate of interest or deposit it with his bankers 


vyho ao not appree! 


1 ol the }) rte hold . 
I 





1 pumber of vears a life poliev attains a 


as counter security. If on the other hand he is unable to 
continue payment of the premiums, he is entitled to give 
up the policy and receive in cash the surrender value. As 
regards the time to insure, the vounger the better, as the 
rates are lower, and if deferred, illness may intervene and 
result in declinature or an increased rate being charged. 

A man who aims at an eventual insurance of, sav, 
£10,000 is wise to take a smaller insurance to begin 
with and increase each year until the maximum is reached 
rather than to defer insurance until he can afford the 
premium on the full amount. 

This article commenced with the query which 
form of Policy was the best. namelv a * With Profit 
Policy or a “Non Profit Poliey,” and the writer has 
wandered away to a certain extent from the subject. 
The conclusion to be drawn, however, is that there is ro 


definite answer to the question, and each insurer must be 








guided by his own necessities, and the view he may take 
as to the future. Whether he takes one form of policy or 
the other the results will not be so far apart, always 


provided his policy is with one of the we!l-established 
life offices, 


G5. 2s 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE 
By Scruraror. 


Tue stupendous growth during the last decade of the 
insurance companies, as disclosed by the annual accounts 
published, are a sure indication of the increasing popu- 
arity of insurance. By using the term “ popularity ” I 
refer, of course, to the classes of insurance which are not 
a necessary corollary of trade development or expanding 
wealth. The older companics, of whom a number have 
just celebrated their centenary, justified their existence 
for many years by providing a necessary adjunct to 
trading and wealth in the older branches of fire and 
marine. Both of these to-day are accepted as part of the 
vast system of commerce, and the merchant considers no 
transaction completed until he has covered the possibility 
of disaster by the elements of fire or sea, whatever the 
other risks he may feel disposed to undertake in his 
business. 

During 
turned their attention with growing interest to those 


forms of insurance which may be termed collateral, and 


it is in these branches that tremendous strides have been 


r the last few years the insurance companies have 


made, and the popularity of such branches as motor ear, 
credit, publie liability, plate glass, employers liability 
and personal execident or sickness has arisen from a 
varicty of causes which it would net be possible to detail 
Twill only say that it is not 


within the limits of this article. 
a i la, ae bt me , : , 
oO mucn ti development of trade as tne education of 
the masses which has been responsible. 

I would, however, like to refer specially to one branch 
le, 


} 


Which should be of interest to every man with fami 


responsibilities—namely, sickness and accident. The 
strain of modern life is an ever-increasing one on the 
business man, and it is as much due to his realization that 
provision must be made to meet premature breakdown of 
health or results of the multiplying risk of accident as it 
is to the judicious propaganda of companies concerned 
that this form of insurance is becoming not only popular 
but admittedly a necessity. 

There are two methods by which the necessary pre- 
the annual policy and the per- 


cautions ean be eftected 
manent peoliev. 

The former I would dismiss as unsatisfactory, because 
heing an annual contract the 
renewal for any disease which may be contracted 


‘loreover, assuming you were 


underwriter is entitled to 
} 1: 
GcececitMe 
of a reeurring nature. 
afflicted with an illness of long standing and running over 
the term of the contract you might find yourself without 
insurance and also without the likelihood of again being 
aecepted, 


On the ether hand, 


4 


the permanent contract, whilst 
costing you more, cannot be determined so long as the 
annual premiums are paid. It is clos ly allied to 
life assurance, and it behoves every man, not only to 
see that the benefits are ample to give him the compensa- 
tion needed, but that it be taken in his earlier years if 
possible, when the medical examination 1s much more a 
formal matter and incidentally the premiums are on a 
lower scale. Premiums for the permanent contract are 
based on a scale according to age, and as a rough guide 
it can be stated that for a man aged thirty insurance for 
£10 a week for twenty-six wecks reducible thereafter to 
£5 a week for the remainder of incapacity by sickness or 
accident the annual premium amounts to about £22 10s., 
covering total benefits up to £390 in the first year and £260 
per annum thereafter; whereas at the age of forty the 
same benefits cost about £29 a year. 

It may be contended that such an insurance is a luxury 
which can only be taken by the opulent, but if you con- 
sider that the artisan has his Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts and National Health Insurance to tide him over 
troubles of this kind it should be very obvious that what 
has been considered so necessary for him is equally 
essential for the man who, though having an income 
which debars him from the benetits of the State schemes 
meet the 


»? 
a 


has not suflicient capital to be able to 
contingency of being laid aside even for a few weeks. 

The policies that are issued can be varied in form to 
meet alternative conditions. Insurance cover can be 
obtained with benefits to start from the date of illness. 
Alternatively for a cheaper premium the first few weeks 
of disability can be borne by the insured. This meets 
the needs of the man who, whilst he cannot contemplate 
with equanimity the cost of a lengthy illness, would not 
feel the strain of being laid up for a short period. 

A third alternative is that the insurer can combine the 
insurance with his life policy. Some of the life com- 
panies are already granting in a modified form benetits 
of this nature, but of necessity the life premium is 
loaded to carry the extra benefit and the business ie not 
specialised. 

Fourthly, it can be arranged that weekly benefits only 
are insured ; that is to say, capital sums payable for loss 
of limbs or sight can be omitted, and yet again partial 
disablement can be distinguished from total disablement 
and the policy and premium can be adjusted to include 
both or cither. 

As a closing point it must be understood that as every- 
one duly reaches the age where illness is so much a possi- 
bility that it cannot be insured against the policies are all 
written to cease at the age of sixty-five. But by that time 
the majority of us hope at least to have a sutlicient com- 
petency to enable us to meet contingencies, and this 
rule is not one which need prevent any man from realizing 
the value of the remedy at his hand. Whilst the policy 
gives a payment in the event of death from accident, it 
does not grant the same privilege in case of death trom 
sickness, as this would, of course, be pure life insurance, 
and is rated on a very different basis. 

This article is intended to show that a real need is being 
provided for, and if people realize their responsibilities this 
departinent of insurance will become one of the foremost 
in the land. 
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MARINE INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


{Although we are glad to publish this article we keep an open 
mind on the views expressed by our coniributor.—Epb. Spectator.] 


Tms important branch of Insurance business is at the 

resent time a source of considerable anxiety to prac- 
tically all of those who are responsible for its conduct. It 
may be of intcrest, therefore, to consider what are the cir- 
cumstances which have led up to the present situation and 
what measures can be taken to place the business again ona 
reasonable profit-earning basis. At one time the principal 
market for marine insurance was “ Lloyds,” and, with one 
or two exceptions, a comparatively small number of inde- 
pendent marine companies, who concentrated their 
attention on marine business only and wrote moderate 
lines, the bulk of which they retained on their own 
account. In other words, these companies did not 
undertake large amounts and farm the same out by way 
of reinsurance. 

A similar practice was followed by the “ Lloyds” 
Underwriters, who took an amount sufficient to give a 
small line to each member of the syndicate for whom they 
were underwriting. As a whole, the result was good, 
although, as will be readily understood, the profits and 
losses varied according to the skill and judgment of the 
individual underwriter. As time went on the big fire 
offices, for reasons which they considered to be good, 
came to the conclusion that they should undertake all 
classes of insurance, although the process was gradual. 

This was accomplished in two ways: either by setting 
up a new department or by the quicker and easier method 
of absorbing the independent companies which gave them 
an established business and, what was equally important, 
a trained staff. Up to 1914 the business ran a steady 
course, although there had been cycles of lean and fat 
years, but the War gave rise to an entirely new set of 
problems quite apart from the War risks involved. The 
underwriter was suddenly called upon to make two rates— 
one for the ordinary marine risks and the other for War 
risks. 

Some of the underwriters decided not to write War risks 
at all, but this meant to a great extent that they stood out 
altogether, as the tendency was to insure both risks where 
possible under one policy. Considering the difficulties 
the underwriters were able to fix rates with a considerable 
degree of accuracy, although it is certain that during some 
periods of the intensive submarine campaign a number 
of the underwriters spent a very anxious time. So far as 
the ordinary marine risks were concerned, these were 
increased from sundry causes, of which delay was one 
leading to an accumulation of liability at the ports, the 
usual policy covering the goods from warehouse to ware- 
house. The active part taken by the Government at this 
time in the matter of War Risks must not be forgotten. 

Another feature arising out of the War which altered 
the whole tendency of the business was the increasing 
values of goods and ships. These reached such proportions 
shortly after the War that the existing market was in- 
suflicient to cope with the large insurances which became 
necessary, more especially as the German reinsurance 
market was As a consequence a large number of 
new marine insurance companies were formed, and in 
addition existing insurance companies, who had not pre- 
viously transacted the business, thought it a good time to 
come in. To those companies and underwriters who wrote 
consistently through the War considerable profits as a rule 
although these were sadly diminished by the 
incidence of the excess profits tax. ‘To those who came 
in Jater some were fortunate and others succumbed. 
After the War, during the boom when values were still 
high, it looked as if there might be some prospect for the 
h the slump things became increasingly 
diflicult and there was not enough business to feed the 
hunery mouths, w the result that rates were cut to 
shreds. Another factor in connexion with hull insurance 
was that on lower values the total premium paid fell 

risk did not fall in 
As a matter of fact, the rates paid to-day compare 
none too favourably with pre-War rates. although 
the cost of repairs is in many cases double. Many of the 
} and the market is 


wes Day 


‘ losed. 


accrued, 


newcomers, but wit 





enormously, whilst the ratio. 


disappeared, 


weaker com 


now more stabilized, but there is one feature which is 
open to criticism, and that is a tendency for underwriters 
to accept large lines with the object of reinsuring. 

The effect of this is held by many to be unsound and 
bad for the business as a whole. ‘The reinsurer pays an 
overriding commission, usually about 5 per cent., to the 
original company, who can by this means accept risks at 
what is really an unprofitable rate—but although it may 
appear to be a paradox—becomes a profitable one in 
effect. To give an example, an underwriter accepts 
£10,000 at a premium of, say, £5 per cent. net, or £500 in 
all, and gives away £9,000 at £5 per cent. less 5 per cent, 
The amount he will receive is £50 and 5 per cent. on £450, 
making in all £72 10s., or a rate equivalent to over £7 per 
eent., whilst each of the reinsurers will receive £4 15s. per 
cent. only. 

Time will no doubt cure this, as if the original com- 
panies are not making any profit except out of the 
reinsurers, the reinsurance market is bound to dry up. 

From time to time there have been agreements as to 
rates, more especially in connexion with hulls, but from 
sundry causes these have broken down. The time seems 
ripe, however, for some strong action to be taken at an 
early date, as shareholders and others will not be content 
indefinitely to see the profits from other sections of 
Insurance business diverted to make up losses in the 
marine department. 


One suggestion which might lead to unity is that of 
some mutual restriction whereby no individual company 
or underwriter should accept more than a fixed percentage 
of the amount to be insured on any one hull, thus leaving 
a reasonable amount to be divided amongst other sections 
of the market, or, alternatively, such an amount as the 
company or underwriter keeps for *‘own account” only. 

The subject is one of considerable interest, and if this 
article should give cause for thought to some of those 
who act as leaders in the marine underwriting market, 
it will more than accomplish its object. 

ANON. 





Trade Term Definitions 


Merchanting, Shipping, and Marine Insurance. A Discussion 
of Business Phrases and Commercial Custom. ' By Cuthbert 
Maughan. 4s. net. 


“The collection forms a most useful book of reference, and its 
published price puts it within the reach of students, who should find 
it of great value. The publisher can present the book to the public 
with confidence in the general accuracy of the contents, despite the 
vet that they deal with very difficult technical questions,’’—/he 

IMCs. 


The Hague Rules Explained 


Being the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 1924. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. By Sanford D. Cole, 
Barrister-at-Law (formerly a Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court), Author of “ Handbook to the Merchant Shipping 
Acts,” “ Insurance Law,” etc., and joint-Author of “ Pilotage 
Law.” 6s. net. 


“This volume should be found on the bookshelves of all cargo 
owners, shipowners, underwriters, bankers, and commercial lawys os 
—Clhamber of Conimerce Journal, 

The Stockholm Conference on General 
Average 


And the York-Antwerp Rules, 1924. With Notes by Sanford 
D. Cole, Barrister-at-Law. 2s. 6d. net. 
The New Rules—The York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, with the Rules 
of 1890, and Notes. 
“ Than the author, 
subject.” 


The Law as to C.I.F. Contracts 





indeed are better qualified to deal with the 


yyren aid Ship] 





By H. Goitein, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 4s. net. 
Contents: The Nature of C.I.F. Contracts—What is and What is 
not a C.I.F. Contract—Performance of a C.1.F, Contract (a) 
Shipment; (b) Affreightment; (c) Insurance; (dj) Invoicing; 
(e) Tender—-Documents to be Tendered The Bill of Ladi: 
The Policy of lasurance Where Performance is Excused—When 
the Property in the Goods Passe Breach on the Part of the 
Sellex—-Rights and Duties of the Buyer—Remedies. 

* Altogether, this is a very compact and ac ate statement of the 
law on a thject wit which busin mien are very closely con- 
cerned,”’—L/ rs Lest. 

Shipping Documents 

3y A. J. Hodgson, M.A., cf the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 

Law. 

he Invoice The Bill of FExchange--The Bill of Ladin The 
Policy Statute Text of Sectio Cited 

* Both ; ( lete in it and 1 guide to larger works, this 
book is very Wee , , 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 
16 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2. 
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paid tolls in money. We travel fast 


Our forefathers travelled slowly and | 
and pay tell in life and in limb. | 





IN OLDEN days there was a law in this country entailing 
the forfeiture for pious or charitable uses of any chattel 
which caused the death of a “reasonable creature.” Perhaps 
our ancestors were wiser in some things than we give them 
credit for. How well equipped with motor conveyances, 
churches and charitable institutions would be were such a 
law in force to-day! 


Most of us have to live dangerously, whether we will or no. 
Electric trams, motor buses, motor lorries, motor cars and 
motor cycles roar and rattle and rush through our streets, 
along our roads and round our corners—every one a potential 
accident producer. In 1924 there were 98,215 street accidents 
—15,000 more than in 1923. London alone averages over 100 
accidents a day resulting in personal injuries. 





No one can say “I am safe,” but all can say “I am safe- 
guarded.” The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance | 
Company have policies framed to compensate for personal 
accident alone, or for all accidents and certain specified 
diseases, or all accidents and all sickness. 


May we send you full particulars ? 


The | 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE | 


INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Office: 1 Dale St., Liverpool. 
London Chief Office: 1 Cornhill, E.C. 3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World 


General Manager and Secretary: Hvuen Lewis 

















Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. Saturday, July 25th, 1925. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


MOORE AND DIARY 


Unrrep STATES Or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


TOM His 


[CoryniGut IN THE 


Tom Moore’s Diary. Edit ‘ambridge 


Unive y i 


Us. net.) 


Tuis is a satisfactory book. J he selections are excellent and 
while Mr. Priestley’s intro- 
It tells 
the reader of to-day what it was necessary for him to know 
in order to have Moore before his eyes and in proper perspec- 
tive. At the same time it is not patronising or schoolmasterish 
towards the poct, but in the best sense sympathetic. It does 
not make too much of Moore, but at the same time it does not 
The book has 


re presentatin e—a true distillation 


duction is a sound and attractive piece of criticism. 


fall into the common error of belittling him. 
been a great pleasure to me and will, I believe, be a great 
pleasure to thousands of readers who like good stories of the 
great men of a great epoch. Indeed, if the book had appeared 
a month earlier than it did I should most unhesitatingly 
have put it into my list of the right kind of books for men and 
women of light and leading to pack for their holidays. But, 
thoughI say this without hesitation, it must not be supposed 
that I think Moore a great diarist. He was nothing of the 
kind, and I entirely agree with Mr. Priestley in the reasons he 
gives for that judgment. Diaries are of two kinds. First there 
is the diary in which the diarist writes with gusto about himself, 
and with an intense desire to confess to his paper sheets and 
to tell exactly his daily story, body and soul. Those are the 
diaries that touch us. They are worth a wilderness of anecdotes, 
no matter how distinguished or how full of literary charm and 
knowledge in the telling. If the diarist will put down what he 
feels and thinks from day to day, without any eye to the public, 
or indeed to anything but himself, it does not matter whether 
he lives in a palace or a hovel, whether he is Pepys the sly, 
salacious official, or Marcus Aurelius, who wears the purple 
over a hair shirt. To take another example, one would 
willingly sacrifice the whole of Tom Moore's Diary in order to 
get another ten or twelve flashes from the mirror held up to 
her mind by a girl of twenty, and so share the things which 
charmed the charming Elizabeth Roper. 

The fact is that, like a good many other diaries, Moore's 
diurnal was not written under any system of internal compul- 
sion or combustion. He did not write down his acts or thoughts 


because he must, but because he wanted to create something 


which would be an endowment for his dear Bessy when he 


died. 


his diary, 


This does not mean that Moore was a wage slave to 
Probably he very much enjoyed writing it, but, all 
the same, it is a thing written to order, and not a thing inspired. 


Ife went out into the great world which he frequented so 
assiduousiy, and ina sense adorned, and then came home and 
us might a man on the staff of a newspaper, what he 
had seen and heard— what thev said and he said, and what 
Htollond Tbouse 


Venice, It was the age oi 


or at Bowood, in Paris or in 


they al 


anecdote, and Moore, always 


affected by his environment, evidently thought telling stories 
and characteristically was the most important thing in 
When he 


never thinks of deseribing them outwardly or 


the world, goes to his great parties and meets his 


ereat men he 


inwardly as Saint Simon would have done, or of noting the 


impact they made upon his mind. He simply writes down 


from memory, and his memory was a very good one, what 


these human gramophones ground out— the stories they told, 


and the epigrams they exchanged. Considering what a good 


raconteur Moore was 


and talked 


and what remarkable people he lived with 
with, we need not be surprised that his diary is 

But that does not make it a live thing, 
as for example is the other diary of a man of letters of the 
Seott did not write to make 
worth, 


exceedingly readable. 
Regeney. T mean Scott's Diary. 


money, or to leave money's but to console himself 
When he was caught in the dreadful trap of a period of credit 
contraction. Ife used his diary as an anodyne, and did not 
think of his readers. 


fragments. 


The result is one of the best of diary 


That Mr. Priestley’s little book has gained very much by 


his careful and sympathetic selection I do not doubt. In the 


RR NE A I 





same way, 2 reviewer's seleclion from the sections is likely 
to prove very attrective, ard may meke the readers of these 





pages say * What a shame to pour cold water on such delightful 
stuff °° Nevertheless, T am 
read, and still 
culled, the more will the judicious reader agree that he has 


Here is 


sure that the more the book is 


more the many volumes from which it is 


got an encyclopaedia of anecdotes, not a living book. 


a good example of Mocre’s diary style : 





{pril 13 (in Paris). Dinec th Lord Tri: town: coms Y> 
Lord Craenard, Lattin, Harry Beshe, &e. Lattin ar-l I teld Irish 
stories by the dozen. Seme of hi very emusing. A_ posting 
dialogue : ‘Why, this chaise very dam And a ver oor 
right it has to be so, sir; wasnt it all night canal 

ipril 15 (in Paris). Dined at Fielding’s Ceorge Dawson and 


Montgomery. Dawson told a cood story about the 


counting oui the change of a guinea. * Twelve, 13, 14” (A shot 
heard); * Bob, go and see who's that killed; 15, 16, 17 (enter 
Bob) * It’s Kelly, sir.—-* Poor Captain Kelly, a very good customer 


of mine; 18, 19, 20, there’s your change, sir. 


These two entries show the average. The 
is the aneedctal mood at its best. 


“May 21 (In Paris). .. . Sat next Miss Randall, and had 
much talk about Lord Byron. She said Lord B. was much wronged 
by the world; that he took up wickedness as a 
Chateaubriand did religion, without either of them having much 
of the reality of either feeling in their hearts.’ 


following entry 


subject, just as 


It would not be fair, however, to talk as if there were nothing 
There is often a 
Whenever Moore speaks about his wife 


in the diary but entries of the literary kind. 
human touch in it. 
he shows a charming sentiment, though the sentiment of a 
gentleman who seemed to think it quite natural that he should 
be always dining, lunching, and staying with the great and 
sharing their luxurious life while his beloved Bessy sat at home 
with the children. 
self-indulgence and a spendthrift, was really devoted to his 
She was a charming young woman, and always main- 


All the same, Moore, though a man of 


wife. 
tained her dignity and was treated with respect by her fine 
neighbours. 
tion, though, as the diary 
thoroughly enjoy herself at a dance, at a supper, or at a theatre. 
Again, though it is very find Moore 
describing something with great ability, and also, though this 


She never sat at home vearning for social distine- 


shows, she could on oceasion 


rare, we sometimes 
is rarer still, describing the state of his own mind. and giving 
us proofs that if he had written a journal intime. and not a 
social journal. we might have had semething curious and 
But unfortunately Amour,” 
as Byron tells us the French footmen and butlers would 
announce him, was always in debt and 


distinguished. * Monsieur 
vas always thinking 
of what would happen to dear Bessy. Therefore he rushed 
home and made another entry in the endowment insurance 
diary. Here, however, is of Moore at his best. 
He visited Dublin just after the revolution of 1830 in Paris — 
the revolution which overthrew the 


an exampl 


Sourbons and put the 


Orleanist Louis Philippe in power. Moore was made «a lion 





of and attended a truly Trish gathering of sentimental and 
revolutionary patriots, 

September 15 (in Dubl Day of th » celebrate the 
lat French Revolution. Went t ne oclock; ellen, 
Mrs. Meara, & having gone before. Saw that re well 
placed, and my little ‘Tom with ther The ( til in 
leliberation on the forms of proceeding At thi ore than 
2000 persons collected ; the reom (the > onal Mart) being nearly 
full. Sheil one of the carliest speakers his manner, action, &e., 
all made me tremble a little for his chances of success in the House 
of Commons, about which | had before felt very sanguine. His 
voice has no jwedium tone, and, when e> ! becomes a cream 3 
his action theatrical. and of the barn order of theatricals but still 
his oratorical powers great, and capabl i producing (in an Trish 
nudience at least) great excitement, It shed that Lt should 
recond the iesolution he propos ind Hi to that effect was 
hecoming ve ry eneral, but | resol 1 not. About this time the 
doors, which had been closed, were burst ¢ by the people without 
and the room wi: complete! filled : Ipposed to he about 3000 
persons in all. After a resolution proposed by Mr. Hamilton, 
late candidate for the county of Dublin, the cal! for me became 
obstreperous, and [rose My reception almost astoundingly 
enthusiastic. [or some minutes I go on with perfect self-possession, 
but my very suece alarmed me, and | at once lost the thread 
of what L was about t ay; all seemed to have vanished from my 
roind. It was a mosi painful moment, and Sheil (who was dire: tly 
under me) told me afterwards that [ had turned quite pale. § 
was enough collected, however, to go on saying something, though 
what I hardly knew, till at length my mind worked itself clear, 
and I again yot full posse ion of my subje t. So luc kily, too, 
had 1 managed these few minutes of aberration that, as | found 
efterwards, the creater part of my audience gave me credit for 
having assumed this momentar fit of embarrassment.” 
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I feel that I cannot write about Moore without putting on 
record my intense admiration of him as a satirist and political 
poet. He scems to me here to be at his best, and to be a true 
master of a very interesting form of poetry. Take, forexample, 
his rendering, or perhaps he was the originator, of the 
terrible epigram in regard to President Jefferson—‘ He dreamt 
of liberty in the arms of a slave.” Here is what Moore made 
of it in his lines to Thomas Hume. 

* The patriot, fresh from Freedom's councils come, 
Now pleas’d retires to lash his slaves at home ; 
Or woo, perhaps, some black Aspasia’s charms, 
And dream of freedom in his bondsmaid’s arms.” 
Again, here is a picture of a British patriot, which it may amuse 
readers to fit according to fancy to some of the statesmen 
of to-day. 
* Half Whig, half Tory, like those midway things, 
*Twixt bird and beast, that by mistake have wings ; 
A mongrel Statesman, ‘twixt two factions nurst, 
Wino. of the faults of each, combines the worst-— 
The Tory’s loftiness, the Whigling’s sneer, 
The levellcr’s rashness, and the bigot’s fear. 


Those interested in the problems of Cirrency and the 
National Debt will be greatly amused by Moore's witticisms on 
these themes. They often seem as if made for the contro- 
versies of to-day. For example, take the ** Amatory Colloguy 
between Bank and Government,’ 1826. The Bank was then 
much more coy than it is now. ‘The Government tells the 
Bank, which then not for, but against, the Gold 
Standard, that the time has come to return to Gold. The 
Government thus addresses the Bank :— 


om 


was 


And when— if we sti/] must continue our love, 
(After all that has pass’d)—our amour, it is clear, 

Like that which Miss Danae manag’d with Jove, 
Must all be trausacted in bullion, my dear!” 


J. Sr. Lox Srracney. 


REPORT ON THE SEVENTH 
COMPETITION 


The Editor has offered a prize of £5 for an Outline of Wistory 
fn not more than 100 words of prose. 


Ir was plain from the first that we had set a most difficult 
competition. There was little place for levity, or even wit. 
Success would depend upon dead-serious thought and concen- 
trated expression. No one could attempt the subject without 
running up against the problems ef religion and philosophy : 
for, ordinarily spexking, a history must give us a beginning, 
a turning-point and an end; and a history which arrives at 
our age must place that age in relation to those three great 
Jandmarks. But what quarrels and agitations there have 
been about the three hypostases of history! Even the man 
who allows no change or development at all in history, who 
sees nothing but the same forces acting over again the same 
dramas, from moment to moment, with no real differences, 
bases his views upon a philosophy that suits his opinions. 
The result has been unusually interesting, and we shall give 
in our final report some analysis of the general views of com- 
petitors. But this week we wish to leave ourselves room for 
quotation, and we shall draw attention only to one or two 
curious Most entries take for granted the typical 
European theory of progress ; the end of history is somehow 
perfection. This perfection may consist in the achievement of 
consciousness, Of virtue or of besuty ; but there has been no 
example of downright pessimism. Perhaps it is this idea of 
progress that made competitors strangely oblivious to the 
civilizations of India and China; there are several catalogues 
of nations, but most of them confine history to the Mediter- 
The doctrines of evolution have laid a strong 
hold upon many competitors ; some of them, indeed, have 
rwned their chances by spending three-quarters of their space 
upon the amocba,. 
people who found no centre at all in history, even with the aid 


facts, 


ranean basin. 


But more unexpected was the number ef 


of the Christian Calendar. We quote several entrics as 
typical of others and good in their kind : 

In the name of God they were gathered ; they served Dec are 
Mational, won victori 

In: a secure place they ruled; grew wise, Timpoerial, cultured, 
rich. 

Pecatise of riches they pushed, moiled, grumbled; loved case ; 


du L philile. 


Losing Faith they idled; praised folly, worked filth; foung 
rights, clamoured for wrongs ; claimed power, contemned force. 
Without Truth they levelled, fissured, crumbled. Then they 
talked, talked ; and vanished. 
For history, man and woman made, lies in layers on Babel. 
Write another for all, who learn humbly to see eternally ; 
honouring Power, greeting Truth, loving Love Beautiful, in Christ, 
V. SHIRLEy, 


Recorded history began on Mediterranean shores and develops 
on the world’s waters. 


Egypt brought science: Phoenicia trade. Judea revealed 
monotheism and later Christianity. 
Greece tempered philosophy with beauty. Rome, bringing the 


Old World and the New, with her revelation of Law and Ordor 
outlives the Popes. 

The Goths developed the ideal of womanhood ; 
Chivalry with Romence. 
while Italy becomes the home of Art. 
in maritime enterprise. 

England, expanding, flies a charter round the world, Russia 
the weary Titan leaves America to inherit the Ages. 

Mary 


France combining 
Spain glows with the ardour of faith, 


Holland and Portugal vied 


HINVEs, 


**One lesson only History teaches, . .. that the world is built 
on Moral foundations. . . . institutions perish ; kingdoms rise and 
fail; customs change and alter. But the Moral Law is written 
upon tho tablets of eternity.” 

The central fact of History, the sunreme 
Moral Law is the fact of CHRIST-—* the 
“the Light of the World. History rece century to 
century, Man's evolutionary Discipline in the Knowledge and 
Love of GOD—revealed, in the Mission and Ministry of CHRIST, 
as the FATHER and FRIEND of Man. 

Without CHRIST, History is an insoluble Enigma. 

* Froude. H. Bickensreru Orriey, 


vindication of the 
Desire of All Nations,” 


ras, irom 


First, specks of green in a vast humidity; then plants and 
crawiing lite. 

Long afterwards, man, 
lifted gradually upward. 
fighting, trading. Religions came and went 
urose. 

The Eastern races slopt, the Western awoke. Rome fell, modern 
Furope commenced. Elizabethan England took the world’s lead. 
Exploration, adventure and literature shaped the world ready for 
the Industrial Revolution. Then came commercial expansion, 
popular education, joint-stock companies, world-wide industrialism : 
lastly, the Great War and chaos, unrest, the progress of America 
and a tived Europe. Horace A. Par 


first, he was 
earth 
Christianity 


Lowly as the beasts at 
Races of men ranged over the 


until 


KEL, 


+ ‘ . ra. 4 r 4 
THIS WEER’S BOOKS 
Tux Cuala Press have sent us a copy of their latest book, 
The Bounty of Sweden: A Meditation and a Lecture, delivered 
by W. B. Yeats. Mr. Yeats seems to have turned his mind 
to a mood of gentle garrulity and to have allowed this mood 
to carry him without restraint through the country of his 
memory. No particular subjects are touched upon, but there 
is a quict drip of thought and meditation. Strindberg, 
Swedenborg, Ibsen, the Town Hall of Stockholm, the Pensvi- 
vania Terminus of New York, are evoked, form unsubstantially, 
and vanish ; we are left with an agreeable fecling of unreality 
and vagueness. 
cs * % * 

Mr. James Llovd, who writes his autobiography in My 
Circus Life (Noel Douglas). has been one of the greatest of 
itinerants. He was circus proprictor when the circus was 
still an integral part of common fife ; 
a vivid picture of the trials and adventures, the conilicts 
with the police, the battles with rowdies, the tricks, subter- 
fuges and quick-wittedness of his company of the road. Mr. 
Chesterton aptly compares his book to the stories of Dickens ; 


Perhaps 


and his narrative gives 


the humour and grotesqueness are the same in both. 
in the end we shail have to acquit Dickens of caricature. 
” * * * 

The Oxford University Press has published together in one 
volume The Writers of Greece, by Professor Gilbert Norwood, 
and The Writers of Rome, by Mr. J. Wight Duff. Both books 
are valuable and both are vivacious; neither writer comes to 
his task with tiredness or any too great submissien to con- 
ventional judgments. Both, of course, are 
than critical. They do not grudge 
but beyond doubt this is the attitude most suited to the rousing 
of interest. 


more humanistic 


“3 t . 1 H 
praise or enthustasr ; 


% * * x: 


Dr. Cyril Burt publishes an important and well documented 
The Young Delinguent (University of Li 


yadon 


work 
Press). 


upon 
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RELIGIONS OF THE EMPIRE 


Religions of the Empire: A Conference on Some Living 
Religions Within the Empire. Held at the Imperial 
Institute, London, September 22nd to October 3rd, 1924, 
under the Auspices of the School of Oriental Studies (University 
of London) and the Sociological Society. Edited by William 
Loftus Hare. With an Introduction by Sir FE. 
C.LE., Ph.D. (Duckworth. 16s. net.) 


Denison Ross, 


Tur time has passed when intelligent men of our nation 
looked upon the adherents of all religions but Christianity 
as “heathen.” By little and little we are beginning to 
realize that in the East are to be found faiths both sublime 
and satisfying to their holders. Most religious quarrels are 
due to the confusion of the function of religion with that of 
philosophy. Religion, as such, is not concerned with satis- 
fying the mind; it is active life based upon certain ideals 
or aspirations. The ultimate ideal, which is that of entering 
into right relationship with the Supreme Being, is the same 
for all men, but as the modes of approach to this ultimate 
ideal are as Numerous as human beines themselves, it follows 
that a man who is pursuing one path cannot always under- 
an apparently different path is 


Hence attempts at forcible 


stand that his fellow upon 
moving in the same direction, 
conversion. 

But when the 


ideals which are aceepted by the religionist 


upon faith are given a scientific exposition by the philosopher 
the fundamental unity and harmony underlying the diversity 
of aspects in which they are contemplated becomes more 
and more apparent. 

One of the many pleasing features of the Conference of 
which this book is the record is the manner in which its 
aim has been to climinate the spirit of controversy, and, by 
eech religion in its best light, to insist upon 
rather than the differences 


putting forward 
the agreement upon essentials 
between particular modes of worship. 

Sir Francis Younghusband’s opening address is an example 
of the fine tolerance and open-minded attitude which pervades 
the whole book. There are sections dealing with Hinduism, 
Jainism, the Sikh religion, and Taoism, 


Islam, Buddhism, 


primitive religion. Mach 


As Sir Denigon Ross 


with modern movements and 
religion is dealt with by an expert. 
significantly remarks his introduction :; 

Many volumes have been published containing a succinet 
s.ccount of various religions of the world, but, so fur as IT am aware, 
this is the first volume in which such accounts are all written by 
adherents of the particular religion in question.” 

In the section upon the Psychology and Sociology ef 
Religions Mr. William Loftus Hare, the editor, 
an interesting chapter on the Ideal Man. The Ideal Man, 
Divine-Iluman, the Hero Saviour and Mediator, is a funda- 


mental concept of all great religions. But Mr. Thare seems 


contributes 


to regard him as a product evolved by human thought 





the Ideal Man is generated by reflection on life, by thought, 

fy ition He is built up architectonically by the abstraction 
{ tension of the qualities of real men and the elimination of 

t Gh y by uality is added to him until he becomes 
i ttractive. He ts decorated with the jewels of perfection 
1 racdiat in influence upon the society which has uplifted him 

fr the om of ordinary men. His function is to uplift them in 
th m. Conseq ently, hi value to human so letyv Is very great.” 


Neither from the religious nor from the philosophical 
this position be maintained. Mr. Hare 
Earthly and Heavenly 
Ideal Man could 
varving manifestations which Mr. Iare 
Heavenly 


point of view can 
rightly distinguishes between the 
aspects of the Ideal Man, but the Earthly 
not exist in the 
sets forth unless behind all thes: 
Ideal Man, perfect for all eternity. 
evolutionary 


subsisted the 


To apply the fashionable explanation to 


religion is to founder at once ina sea of contradictions. Some 
conceptions of God which we find as we go back into recorded 


This book 


religion, as an institution. does 


history become more, rather than less. sublime. 
itself is sufficient proof that 
hot appear to follow any orderly system of growth and unfold 
ment, but that at certain periods, such as that between 
C00 and 500 n.c., there are world-wide religious revivals owing 
to the simultaneous appearance of several great teachers 
in different lands. 

fo those who wish for a real insight into the creat living 
religions of the world, and who desire to come to a deeper 
understanding of their own religion by discovering how it 


provides for all that is to be found in others, we confidently 
recommend this book, 


THE ANTHOLOGIST’S LABOUR 


Veric: 2 Miscellany of Verse and Prose, Ancient ana 
Modern. Compiled by Bleanor M. Broughain. (Heine- 
mann. Ss. Gd.) 


ANTHOLOGIES make reading : the conscience is 
troubled constantly by the thought of the labour to which 


Sei ved 


uUneAaSY 


the editor has gone so that we ean have the und 
pleasure of reading the result of this work without : ny troubic 
at all. Miss Brougham, we may suppo-c, spent some of the 
most satisfactory hours of her life finding the passages that 
make up Varia and putting them together. But that makes 
us no happier. We ought not, in that case, to have been 
cheated out of the joy of coming on these delights unexpectedly 
and knowing we were nearly the only people in the world 


to know about them Ve have been cheated out of the labour 
of cutting through the 


and being presented with the kernel as a free gift is irritating 


dull shell that surrounds the kern I: 


to us in the same way that it is irritating to a child to have 
the hard digging done by a grown-up and then to be given 
the seed to put in * all by yourself.” 

Yet this grumbling is 
arises froin a guilty consciousness of our own laziness. For 


very ungracious and probably only 


it seems clear from the 
and the editor's 
of others to be found in not too inaceessible places. But 


nature of the passages in this book 


notes on their sources that there are plenty 


few of us would go hunting for them and, anyhow, we probably 


have not got sharp cnough eyes to pick them out from their 
surroundings. It would have been so easy, and so unfortunate, 
to have missed this epitaph for instance : 


* Returned by Henry Jon his borrowed dust 


or to pass over in one number of the Gentleman's Magazine ot 
1761 ° The Mental and Personal Qualifications of a Good 
Wife.” Some of these are: 
\ good person but not pr feetly be vutiful.”’ 
‘A proper knowledge of accounts and arithmetie ; but no 
sort of skill in fractions.” 
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ROLLS: ROYCE 


‘THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
An Owner's opinion of his 
20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 


‘I bought a 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce in May last year, fitted with a four-door 
saloon, and have now covered just on 10,000 miles with the utmost satis- 
faction to myself and to all who have ridden it. It is very smooth and silent, 
extremely easy and untiring to drive, beautifully sprung, ar 1d economic: os it . 
operation. No tyre has yet punctured. The power is ample for all Brit 

touring, and a remarkable average speed can be m sintained. the journey 
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delightful car I have ever handled. 





from Edinburgh to London being easily accomplished in a day’s driving, 
including stops for lunch and tea at hotels. ; 

‘Since 1897 I suppose I have covered some 300,000 miles on cars of 
many makes, and I[ have no hesitation in stating that this is the most 
I have found R-R “service” 
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after sale 





¢ means what the word signifies.’ ‘ 
Xy Mr. J. E. Hutton (Pioneer and Racing Motorist) in the AUTOCAR on 6th March, 1925 re 
@ 1 ve 
ne ROLLS-ROYCE LTD., 14/15 CONDUIT ST., I ONDON, W. 7 
t Telegrams: Rolkead Piccy London Phone: Mayfair 6040 (4! “ai iD 
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Made in Birmingham by British Workers 


under ideal working conditions. 





CS ~ we are ea of * fact that the best made 
Motor and Cycle Tyres in the World are 


British. 


We are glad that we can keep 14,000 workpeople 
busy in our factories and if every Britisher bought British 
Tyres we could employ 14,000 more. We don't believe in 
doles but in busy workpeople making a sound British product 
that the world wants—that’s the way to build British trade 
and prosperity. That's the way to solve the unemp!oyment 
problem and to make a happy and contented land. 


Buy British goods. Don’t pay the foreigner for less value 
in anything. While it is true that Dunlop Tyres are su- 
preme for any purpose, it is also true that thousands of 
other articles made in Britain are unequalled in their class. 
Therefore support your own Couniry, 
Buy British made Products and 


fit Dunlop and be satisfied 


THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WorLp. 


C.F.H.>25 





ES, Sir! one spirit looks 
much like another, but 
that's as far as it goes. 
You will soon sense the difier- 
ence with my spirit—PRATTS 
PERFECTION—in your tank. 
You will note the quicker 
pick-up, increased power and 
greater mileage. Not only 
that, Sir, examine your engine 
after six months running on 
PRATTS PERFECTION and 
you will be surprised at the 
minute amount of carbon in 
cylinders and on pistons. And 
my spirit is always the same, 
pure and uniform, guaranteed 
not adulterated with any other 
brand or grade 





So 








PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


Uniform everywhere Reliable always 
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ANCLO-AMEBICAN O14 COMPANY. LTO 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE. LONDON Swe 
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“No enthusiasm for the guitar.” 

* In conversation, a little of the lisp, but nothing of the stammer.”’ 

* 4 decent share of common sense, just tinetured with a little 
reasonable repartee, ane mall modicum of wit: but no learning, 
I ' in and a ther ancient or modern) upon any 
consid tion whate : 


Perhaps the letters make the most fascinating reading, 
There is one from Queen Elizabeth to her cousin Mary. Its 
tone is so acid that it makes embarrassing reading even now :— 


Mad Of late t I have received divers letters from vow 
fo tt which a ae l ha e not made annie answer > spec ialie because 
I saw no it them that required any such answer as could 
hav 1 yow nd to have discontented yow had bin 
but an increase of your npatrence which I thought Tyme would 
have mitigated as it doth commonly where the cause thereof is 
not truly grounded——But now finding by your last letter an increase 
of \ ! npatience, tendm to manie uncomelio pa ionate and 
vil \ peeches, IT thought to change my former opinion and 
by patient worce to move you ti tare your passions and to consider 
that it is not the mann to obtain good things with evill speeches 
.« « Wishn to you the me Grace of God that I wish to myself, 
and that He vou to desire and attaine to that which is 
meete for his honnor and our quietness, with contentacion both 
of bodie and minde, Yr Cousin that wisheth you a better mynde.”’ 


There is also Lady Raleigh's letter to her brother after her 


husband's execution : 


Ia y 1 brother, that you will be pleased to let me bury 
the w I body of my not le husband, Sir Walter Raleigh, im 
vi ch at Beddington. where I desire to be buried. The Lords 
have given me his dead body. though they denied me his life. This 
ni he shall be brought you with two or three of my men. Let 
me | re thy (cod hold me in my wits... . i Bee 


There are many cid hymns and earols, mostly wistful 
or deeply sorrowful, but this one must have been sung 
triumphantly— though melodiously—with a shout at the 
end : 

lhere comes a ship farr sailing then, 
St. Michael was the steersman, 

St. John sat in the horn; 

Mur Lord Harpe d, our Lady sang, 
And all the bells of heaven they rang, 
On Christ's Sunday at morn 


SUCCESS THROUGIL DRESS 


Success Through Dress. By the Hon. Mrs. C. W. Forester. 
Duckworth. oO net.) 


Mrs. Foresrer’s book on Dress, though containing many 
execllent hints, will be more useful to women with moderate 
incomes than to those to whom it is a real necessity to make 
an adequate show with very small means. It is almost a 
truism to people who live in London that any woman with 
a so-called stock figure can be prettily and suitably clothed on 


a comparatively small dress allowance. Mrs. Forester makes 


no suggestion as to what is to happen to the unhappy outsize 
woman who is poor, and the made-at-home jumper or dress finds 
no place in her pages. Gone, indeed, are the days when a small 
pamphlet appeared entitled ** How to Dress on £5 a Year, 
As a Lady, By a Lady.’ The lowest sum eatered for by, 
the author of this book is £50 a year, and here her allocation 
is not so distinct as when she budgets for double the sum, 
We may, however, gatherethat up to the July sales her client 
has expended nearly £30. This sum includes a tailored suit 


(the jumper not specified), a knitted suit, and a smart little 
light frock, which is made to do duty for dinner, dances, 
and afternoon wear, besides the necessary underclothes and 
accessories. Then Mrs. Forester lays aside £8 for the July 
sales, so that she leaves only £15 for the winter outfit, although 


Pa 


there is a hint that if a warm outfit can be bought for £5 for 
the winter this should at once be expended. 

Phe estimate for £100 a year is quite sensibly disposed of, 
and includes tailor clothes, an afternoon dress, and evening 
gowns—in the plural—which are only to cost £12. It might 
be thoueht that £10 for hats in such a budget is rather a large 
proportion. But Mrs. Forester really enjoys herself when 
she directs her readers how to spend £1,000 a year “ intelli- 
gently.’ A wide ficld of speculation is here opened as to 
whether it is ever really intelligent to spend £1,000 a year 
on clothing a single woman: but, after all, this is a book on 
Dress, and people who are limited to the modest £50 or £100 
will probably enjoy reading this chapter more than any 
other. 

The advice on “ Parliament and Platform’ should be 
Btudicd by cvery woman engaged in public work; but one 


useful hint is omitted, which is, to consider carefully the 
appearance of feet and short skirt when the wearer is on a 
platform above the level of the audience. 

There are entertaining chapters at the end of the book on 
such matters as modcls and mannequins, hair-dressing, and 
that elusive and difficult matter, decorative value. The 
economics of the second chapter, ** If Fashion Stood Still,” 
seem a little doubtful. People who wear out their clothes 
would get new ones even if the fashions did not change at 
all. Even the middle-aged can realize that women’s fashions 
are much more static than in the last century, and those 
once revealing items, sleeves, do not date a dress as they used 
todosome thirty years ago. But such serious reflections should 
not be offe red to people who wish to obtain instruction and 


amusement in studying Success Through Dress. 


A SCOTSMAN’S EXPENSES 


Border By-Ways and Lothian Lore. By T. Ratcliff Barnett, 
(Edinburgh: Robert Grant and Son. Ts. 6d.) 


Most of the papers reprinted in this book have appeared in the 
Scolsman. They are well worth permanent form, and with 
“end paper maps” and sixteen charming illustrations make 
an ideal gift book—a thing not always easy to find at a 
moderate price. We should like to call special attention to 
the chapter devoted to * The Diary of a Tweedside Laird.” 
All that the writer knows about this laird he has gathered from 
an account book. He lived near to Innerleithen, and Pecbles 
was his nearest town. Ile was obviously well off, a man with 
servants and acre Ilis income during the two months of 
June and July in the year 1530 amounted to £810, but as 
this was made up of cut timber and rents one cannot easily 
estimate his yearly income from such evidence. In the same 
year he went on a pleasure trip to London, taking with him his 
* body servant.” We are not told the latter's wages, but the 
gardener got £20 a year and coals. They went to Edinburgh 
by coach, which cost them thirteen shillings and sixpence 
staying there for four days at a cost of £5 10s. The rest of the 
journey by sea occupied forty-four hours, and the Laird paid 
five pounds for himself and two pounds twelve and sixpence for 
his servant. The pair lodged in Berkeley Street for a month 
the Laird paying £13 13s. Gd. for himself and £4 9s. for his 
servant—the last item including board. His own food he 
seems to have bought for himself. Tea was 6s. a pound and 
sugar 10d. Medicine seems to have been very dear. Ile notes 
Gs. for a bottle of castor oil! In London he went to various 
entertainments, circuses, concerts, &e. The tickets were all 
very cheap. He always took his man and “ enjoyed himself in 
a strictly one and sixpenny way.’ Though lodgings seem to 
have been cheap, tips were sufficiently high. In Edinburgh he 
sives as much as ten shillings to the waiter and another ten to 
the chambermaid, though, judging by the presents of gowns 
he took home to his daughters, he was not a lavish man, 
His own tailor’s bill in London was £15, but we do not know 
what it included. On the whole we gather that while living 
and amusements and women’s dress were far cheaper than at 
present, travelling was considerably dearer ; tips were out of 


proportion to either wages or board; castor oil alone was 


simply exorbitant. 


PROFESSORS OF TROUT FISHING 


Diverse Ways to Tackle Trout. By Eric Taverner. (Chatto, 
Ds.) 
A Fellowship of Anglers. By Horace G. Hutchinson. (Long- 


mans. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir is just a question at what point a game becomes too 
difficult to be amusing. Not long ago, at a girls’ school, 
where the expert coach in lawn tennis performed seriously 
her function (indispensable in a modern establishment of the 
kind), a deputation of damsels came to the head-mistress, 
“May we,” they asked, “sometimes play to amuse our- 
selves ?°? Mr. Taverner’s treatise—a manual of equipment 
and of its use—gives an indifferent angler the feeling that 
it would be more instructive than amusing to fish in 
Mr. Taverner’s company. Yet beyond a doubt, if people 
want to catch trout in England to-day, they must realize 
that it is a difficult job and on many rivers it has to be dry 
fly or nothing ; and with the dry fly no amount of luck will 
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put the duffer on a level with the expert—as he may be 
put again and again in wet fly fishing. The moral is, for the 
beginner, to go where wet fly fishing is practicable, for the 
first consideration is to get some fun out of your sport, and 
till you have caught some of the easy trout you will scarcely 
begin to be able to tackle the difficult ones. The way to 
learn fishing is by catching fish. Mr. Taverner can give you 
some useful hints about the wet fly (which he does not dis- 
parage), but it is not really so complicated as it sounds in 
his pages. And some high-power performers with the dry 
fly are seeptical whether all this entomology is really 
necessary. “ It is net the fly, it is the way of presenting the 
fly that matters,” one of them holds. But the entomology 
adds, no doubt, to the delight of riverside observation which 
Mr. Hutchinson brings out so well in his pleasant memories 
of the Houghton Fishing Club and the Middle Test. His 
description of seeing a mother stoat get her family across 
the bridge is fascinating. Mr. Taverner, too, in his last 
chapter does justice to the amusing game of * dibbing” 
with natural fly for trout that live and move and have 
their being under the overhanging branches of a big tree. 
There is no other fishing in which you see so completely 
how a trout moves towards a fly and takes a fly; and 
although it sounds the deadliest way of all, Mr. Taverner, 
like the rest of us, has found out its exeeeding difliculty. 
Still, a basket of memories is the best thing to get in fishing, 
and you are sure of that at least after a spell of the tan- 
talizing which this involves, 
Memories don’t weigh much, but they last better even than 
the stuffed trophy of some glorious occasion, 


observation way of sport 


CURRENT LITERATURE 

ESSAYS ON HAMLET, MACBETH, THE FOOL IN LEAR, 

AND IAGO. By Monica Peveril Turnbull. (Blackwell. 

2s.) 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 

(A. L. Humphreys. No price.) 
Somer twenty years ago a little book called A Short Day's 
Work was published, following the tragic death of the author, 
Monica Peveril Turnbuil, at the age of twenty-two. It is now 
reprinted in these volumes. We then expressed our belief 
that this book, containing a handful of translations from 


sy Monica Peveril Turnbull. 


Heine, and a few shert critical essays on Shakespearean 
characters, would not be forgotten in a lifetime. While 


making every allowance for the immaturity of the author, we 
were impressed by the quickness of her vision, the orderliness 
of her mind, and the passion which moved her to an unusual 
nobility in her relations with her world of people and ideas. 
The criticism of Time has confirmed our opinion, There is 
detinite achievement in this work, and we would recommend 
to the present generation of English songwriters these Heine 
translations as suitable, simple lyrics. The essays are in the 
manner of their period, and are somewhat reminiscent of the 
style of Lionel Johnson; but they have a fire of their own. 
It isa remarkable vouth, full of potentialities, which can say : 

“The tragedy of Macbeth and the wife of Macheth affects one 
in a directly opposite way to the tragedy of Hamlet. One tells 
its tale to youth ; the other to maturity. Hamlet is based on that 
—. of all divine law which brings with it the consequent 
dwartingand disregard of human laws. The central idea of Macbeth 
is law itself—Jaw unquestioned, violated, triumphant. 

And: 

“In essays, in poems, in satire, in comedy we can let our scep 
ticism have free play; but step within the circle of crime and we 
require heaven and hell. We drop our theories as a startled dandy 
his cyeglass.” 

And: 

There are some enchanted lands where the wayfarer must be 
simple lest he err.’ 
UNIONS : 

Appleton, CLBLE. 


TRADE Their Past, Present and Future. By 

W. A. (P. Allan and Co. 3s. Gd. net.) 
Tuost who are responsible for this useful series of books on 
social questions could have found no better or more respected 
writer on Trade Unions than the Secretary of the General 
Federation of Unions. He sketches their early history from 
the days of the mediaeval Frith Guilds, and goes into fuller 
detail through the last century. He is amply qualified to 
describe the Union and its the 
troubles that arise between industrial and craft unions. We 


Trades Coneress work or 


miss, however, any clear statement of moderna Trade Union 


law : there is no mention of such cases as Osborne's or Allen v, 
Flood, nor of the disastrous section 4-of the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1906. We like Mr. Appleton’s intense pride in what 
wage-earners have done for themselves by combination ; we 
sympathize with his indignation at the wrongs they have 
suffered at times; but we most admire his sense of justice 
which those cannot warp. He condemns any unthinking but 
pitiless exploitation of agricultural labourers by other sections 
of labour. He has no sympathy with men who assail employers 
for no good reason, and frankly stamps as anti-social all efforts 
to intimidate the public or drag into disputes unions not 
directly concerned. ‘There is much that we should like to 
quote for the benefit of employers and Trade Unionists alike. 

We hope both will read the book. But we must indicate the 

writer's hopes and fears for the future. His chief hope seems 

to lie in extensions of co-partnership. His chief fear is due to 

Socialism. He sees that in a complete Socialist State the 

inevitable alternative to rewards for work would be, as in 

Russia, punishments for not working. ‘The danger before the 

Unions lies in the absorption of their functions by the State, 

the aim of many theoretical Socialists who would kick them 

aside, as ladders that have served their purpose, so soon as no 
more political support is forthcoming. Mr. Appleton plainly 
regrets, as we do, that the Unions made no effort to organize 
an unemployment insurance scheme which would have kept 
them independent of a centralized, bureaucratic State scheme, 

Ife knows the history of Labour's bitter struggles to escape 

from the thraldom of mediaeval law, and dreads the cajolery 

of Socialists who would lead it back into fetters forged by 
the State. 

EARLY LETTERS OF SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN TO HIS SISTER LOUISA 1850-51. (Iisher Unwin, 
15s.) 

Tuere have been few reputations which 

steadily with the passing of time as that of the author of 

these letters. In the ten years that preceded his appointment 
as Prime Minister he was regarded by great numbers of his 
fellow-countrymen not merely without approval but without 

His patriotism was doubted, his competence wis 

His leadership was looked upon as a 

was thought 


have grown so 


respect. 
denied. 
advantage to his unfortunate party ; he 
to become Minister. But from the 


appointment a change came. For he possessed 


dis- 
unfit 
moment of his 


eTave 


Prime 
not merely 
generosity and courage, but a real distinction of mind. He 
won the devoted loyalty of his followers, and in the matter 
of the settlement of South Africa showed a statesmanship 
and breadth of view which has been signally justified. With 
the publication of the Life by Mr. Spender this later verdict 
has been confirmed ; and even “C.-Bos” 
see that underneath his homely Scotch exterior was a 
which bore both adversity 
And yet when all this has been said 


critics have come to 
very 
remarkable mind and success 
with equal strength. 
it may perhaps be doubted whether this posthumous reputation 
of his, great and well deserved though it be, ought fairly to 
be asked to carry so heavy a burden as this volume of early 
letters to his For Campbell-Bannerman, 
though clever and precocious, was never a Mozart ; and to 
be asked to read through the lettefs of a boy of fourteen 

even though they record a journey to Rome and back — all 
published in exftense in a volume of two hundred and filty 
pages with an claborate itinerary and a copious biographical 
index, is too great a attention. The letters 
are all very well now and then, and many of them, considering 
the age of the writer, remarkably good ; but if the book had 
been reduced by selection to one-half or even one-third of 


sister Louisa. 


strain on the 


its present size, it would have been enough for most appetites, 


and perhaps even then would have been a book to skim 

through rather than read. As it is, a very admirable spirit 

of piety has been induleed too far. 

KANT ON THE MORAL LIFE. By J. W. Scott \. ar 
Black. 10s. met. 

Proressor Scorr has written a very hicid exposition of Nant’ 


method that 


ection Dv sec 


* Grundlegung ” in the book before us. 


he has adopted is to take the text 


language 


tion, para- 
und to follow up each 


phrasing it in the clearest 
This 


section by an equally clear exposition of if* intent. 
of considerable value to the student who ts 
It is, however, a student's 


undoubtedly 


book should be 
entering upon the study of Kant. 


book. The easiest wav to approach Kant is 
r | 
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CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL), 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE, 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social 
Vorkers, 
By MARIE | GARENSNASS. STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
llow of University Colicge, London, 


20th THOUSAND. 


Author's Preface. CONTENTS. 

Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, ’.R.S 

Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M D., 
Hawthorne, and “ Obscurus.” 








Dr. C. Rolleston, Dr. Jane 


Chapter I. The ee ‘To-day. 
as II, Theoretical Desiderata—Satisfactory Contraceptives, 
Ill, Indications for Contraception. 


é IV. Contraceptives in Use, Classified. 


, V.& VI. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed. 
a VII. Contraceptives for Special Cases. 
= VIII. Some Objections to Contraception Answered. 
pa 1X. Early Ilistory of Family Limitation. 
om X. Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 
} a XI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century. 
| a Xx Coenen and the Law in England, France and 
AQT rich. 
sis XIII. Instruction in Medical Schools. 
a XIV. Birth Control Clinics. Plates I. to IV. 


| The Lancet say ‘Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 





unobtain able an t “where. 
} The Wemnan's 1 ars ‘Will meet @ demand of which many people 
are at present ful t conscious, , 
The Nation says: “Ol a high order of merit... . Will meet with 
opposition only from those who desire to suppress the facts.” 
Nature says: “ Dr, Marie Stopes has written a very good book on birth 
control the comp agrcement. ... Dr, Stopes’s experience is so 


extensive that ber « pinions must necessarily carry weight. . Some such 
wook as this had to be written, and this is very well written.’ 

The Medical Times says: “The book is unique and marks a new era in 
literature germane on ‘this subject . . . +» it affords a reasoned, sane and 
common-sense explanation of scientific birth control.” 

This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with both 
helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and noteworthy. 

By the same Author. 


THE FIRST FIVE THOUSAND. 


| Being the First Report of the First British Birth Control 
| Clinic. 2/6 net. Post free 2/8. Giving patane Statistical 
| Medical and other data about 5,000 Birth Control cz se3, an 
| containing new observations of the utmost importance, 
“This well-written report cannot fail to arouse interest as to the urgent 
necessity for the spread olf practical, simple, hygienic methods of birth 
} control Medical Times. 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 
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BARNARDO’S ANNUAL APPEAL 
FOR HALF-CROWNS FOR FOOD. 





Please help the little child up the ladder. 


. 1 1 


day Barnardo’s are faced with the tasl 


of feeding the familv of 7.309 bovs and 
girls and babi It equals a town; think of 
feeding atown! Please help them; you alwa 
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} lalf Crown Fund. 
400,000 Half-Crowns Urgently Required. 
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NOW READY 
ELVIN THE MAN: A Biographical 


Sketch by his Niece, AGNES GARDNER 
KING. With ax Introduction by SIR DONALD MACALISTER, 
Bt.. K.C.B. 
The Mori ing Post Says: The 
was fitly celebrated last year by 
witness to his scientific genius and to the far-reaching results of 
his life’s work for the extension of ‘the soul’s new empire over 
soulless things.’ But the loving and lovable nature of the man 
in himself, apart from his prodigious achievements in science and 
its practice il applications, is not widely known as it should be. 
For that reason we welcome this heppy and homely book, which 
reveals his inner life.” IIlustrated. 7/6 net 
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MEMOIR OF LORD 


BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, K.T., by LADY 
FRANCES BALFOUR, LL.D., D.Litt. 


i “ Among the laymen of the Scottish Church in recent generations 
none stand out more vividly in the public memory than Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh . . the portrait Lady Frances Balfour 
gives here is as vivid as it is true . the biography leaves 
the impression of a strong, rich character.”—British Ileckly 

\ book which penetrates the inmost recesses of Scottish polities, 
whether of Church or State It is itten with great sympathy 
and knowledge, and with a flowing pen.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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HE GREEK POINT OF VIEW 


By PRINCIPAL MAU ene HUTTON. 


This is a masterly analysis of the Greek contribution to know- 
ledge, literature and life by one who knows how to convey expert 
knee wledge Ina clear, readable styl 

The Morning Post says: “ Professor Hutton, who has always 
thought for himself, has written this book . as a provoca- 
tive to thinking on the part ot its ader And he has been 
quite successful in his object, for at every point he compares and 
contrasts Hellenism with the crowd-compelling ‘ics and ‘isms of 
to-day and set us criticising, 1 y the Hellenic theories of life 
and how to live well, but also the hypotheses which are the 
foundations of all that can be called modernity.” 7/0 net 
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through his ethical writings seeing that they are comparatively 
easily understood, and when once the presuppositions of Kant’s 
ethical theory are realized, the way is prepared for the study of 
the metaphysical theory in which these presuppositions are 
justified. Ifowever, a cursory acquaintanceship with the 
Critique of Pure Reason, is necessary to the study of the 
“ Grundlegung”’ so as to make clear the mannerin which Kant 
formulates his problems and makes use of his distinctions 
This information Professor Scott has ably supplied. But 
it is a pity that he has made here no mention of the 
“Dialectic,” for it is the uncovering of the antinomics 
in the “Dialectic” that makes the distinction of phenomena 
and noumena which figures largely in his moral theory, so 
necessary to Kant. This omission is particularly unfortunate 
inasmuch as it is to this very distinction, so rigidly maintained, 
that Professor Scott attributes all the defects of Kant’s 
ethical theory. 


THE STORY OF A CITY HOSPITAL, 1845-1925. 
London Hospital, Victoria Park, E.) 

Sir Atexanper Kaye Burrenworrn, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the City of London Hospital for Diseases of the 
Heart and Lungs, and Lady Butterworth, send us a full 
and illustrated record of their Hospital, which has served so 
Jong and so well the City and districts to the east, particularly 
Bethnal Green and Hackney. A good deal of civie history 
can be extracted from such books. Copies can be obtained 
from the Hospital for 2s. 6d. or 3s., the whole of which will 
go to its Structural Improvements Fund. 


(City of 


FICTION 


COURTLINESS AND DELICACY 

The Tale of Genji by the Lady Murasaki. Translated by 

Arthur Walley, (Allen and Unwin, 10s, 6d. net.) 
Tuer’ was once in Japen a Prime Minister—eristocratic and 
poweriul—who discovered that his daughter's governess was 
writing a novel. Perhaps even to-day in England such a dis- 
covery might come as a minor shock: to the Japanese Prime 
Minister it was astounding. ‘Truc, he knew that the lady, a 
respectable widow of thirty-one, was a blue-stocking, for he 
had particularly employed her on account of her scholarly 
attainments and rather eccentric proficiency in the Chinese 
Yanguage. But he had every reason to be amazed. Murasaki 
rad written a novel in a land where novels had never been 
fieard of before. The Prime Minister thought it unladylike, 
read the tale to the Emperor as a sort of joke, and then began 
trying to make love to the governess. He cannot have knowa 
that she also kept a diary. 

art of Murasaki’s diary has already appeared in English in 
Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan. Her novel is now trans- 
Jated for the first time by Mr. Arthur Waley, an official in the 
Far Eastern Department of the British Museum, whose lin- 
guistic attainments and beautifully colloquial and graceful 
English style (rare cnough among scholars) peculiarly fit him 
for the task of making this quite remarkable work accessible. 

The Vale of Genji is not at all what one would expect. The 
work of a woman, it is a roman de mocurs written entirely from 
the point of view of a man. ‘The first essay in fiction in the 
Japanese language, it much more resembles in manner the 
novels of such lute Western writers as Benjamin Constant and 
Henry James than any carly European novels. In fact, as the 
translator says: 

* Ono might have oxpected the first novel to be somewhat un- 
decisive in character, more of an overgrown short story than a 
real novel. Jt is, on the contrary, planned on the scale of Les 
Mis War end Peace. This is as strange as if St. Paul’s, 
insteed of growing out of an age-long culture, had been the work 
early Briton who had never in his life seen any piece of 
ire more grandiose than a cow-shed.” 


ran! or 


of some. 
architect 

Tis hero is a Prince of great personal charm, impetuous and 
romantic, exquisitely educated in versification, choreography 
and * the finer shades.” It is true he is a sad rogue, ever in 
pursuit of some new unknown fair one ; but he conducts his 
intrigues with so much sensibility and tact that his indisere- 
tions are not much more offensive than the infidelities of a 
dancer in 2 sentimental ballel. Nor can one, of course, judge 


Prince Genii by any current code of morality, since in his time 


and country all moral values were plainly so very different 
from ours. ‘The Emperor, his father, tells him what js 
expected of a young man :— 

“ Affairs of this kind,” he continued, “‘ must be managed so that 

the woman, no matter who she is, need not feel that she has been 
brought into a humiliating position or treated in a cynical and 
off-hand manner.” 
Genji was a paragon of delicacy. Chance and curiosity led 
him into an encounter with a lady who, though of high rank, 
was awkward, shy, and—as he later discovered with pain — 
afflicted with a red tip to hernose. Her unattractiveness made 
him take infinite care to show her every consideration, and he 
visited her frequently with the gentlest motives. But this 
was only natural in a young man who, when he was leaving 
this poor lady one morning — 

“Noticed a little orange-tree almost buried in snow. He 

ordered one of his attendants to uncover it. As though jealous 
of the attention that the man was paying to its neighbour a pine- 
tree near by shook its heavily laden branches, pouring great billows 
of snow over his sleeve. Delighted with the scene Genji suddenly 
longed for some companion with whom he might share this pleasure ; 
not necessarily someone who loved such things as he did, but one 
who at least responded to them in an ordinary way.” 
Towards the end of this volume Genji loses his wife, a girl 
lovelier than any of those in whose company he spent his 
leisure, but unloving and proud, and he bitterly regrets that 
he had been unable ever to come to affectionate terms with her, 
fecling this to be bis own fault for having hoped rather vaguely 
that time would bring them to some pleasanter intimacy, when 
he should have made a particular effort to win her confidence. 
One of the most remarkable passages in the book describes 
how the Lady Rokoju, who had long been on intimate terms 
with the Prince, anxiously asks herself, on hearing that 
his wife is dead, whether she had ever wished the dead woman 
ill, whether in fact she had perhaps even caused her death 
by unconscious evil thoughts : 


It seemed then that it was really possible fot 
ons which 


* How terrible ! 

one's spirit to leave the body and break out into emot 
the waking mind would not countenance.” 
There is something astonishing in the penetration of mind 
which enabled the cleventh-century governess to anticipate in 
this way the most modern psychologists. The story is full of 
penetrating and tender observations of the kind, and although 
Murasaki’s hero has some hardly admirable qualities and 
though the authoress draws a picture of an over-civilized 
Court world where it was clearly Iess important for women 
to be virtuous than quick-witted, sensitive and above all 
accomplished writers of those half-cryptic little verses which 
fell continually from the pen of every well-bred person, she 
also draws the picture with a taste that is unerring, and in the 
truc spirit of Comedy, in order to evoke which, Meredith says : 

* You must know the real world, and know men and women 
woll enough not to expect too much of them, though you may | 
for good.” 

OTHER NOVELS 

May Fair. By Michael Arlen. (Collins. 7s. 6d. 

After the little review of this volume thoughtfully provided 


by the author on the title-page, there remains little to be 
commented upon by the critic, except that Mr. Arlen’s writing 


net.)— 


is very “‘smart.’ If he could only refrain from a super- 
abundance of epigrams his studies would be much casier 
As it is, there is a sameness of manner in them 


reading. 
which, in spite of the divergence of their themes, wearies the 
reader, and the best way to attack the bock is not to read 
more than one paper in any period of twenty-four hours. The 
most original of the stories ts the last one. In this, tinding 
that the party is accidentally to number thirteen, the butle: 
is sent out into the street to bring in someone to avoid this 
catastrophe, and a charming gentleman enters announced us 
* Captain Charity.’ He happens to be the Devil, and his 
manners, as, indeed, we are all quite sure would be the case, 
are delightful. No one can say that the appearance ef th 
Prinee of Darkness is not a filting end to Mr. Arlen’s st 
the quarter of London which is the object of his satirical 
The book may be recommended to persons living 


‘atulate themscives 


1 
udics ol 
t 


studics. 
quict lives in the country, who wish to con: 
on not being members of ** Socicty.” 


That Fool of a Woman. By Millicent Sutherland. (Put- 
nam. 7s. 6d. net.)—It must be confessed that no more un- 
pleasant revelation of the neurotic and restless mind of a 
modern woman could be found than in the picture of Chloe, 
the heroine of the first story in this volume. If this may 
be called a truthful exposition of the particular part of Society 
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THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


are published to-day by the NONESUCH PREss in a complete 
edition, limited to 1,500 sets of three volumes at £/§ 17s. 6d. 
the set, and 75 India paper copies in one volume. The text is 
illustrated by 58 collotype plates and a number of line cuts. 
There is a frontispiece in photogravure. The binding of 
the three volume edition is in quarter parchment and 
marbled paper. The purpose of this edition is to provide 
for the first time an accurate text of the whole of Blake’s 
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Application should be made to the booksellers, as 
both editions are over-subscribed. 

§ To-day also is published SONGS OF THE GARDENS, 
a choice of 18th century Pleasure Gardens songs, made by 


and the edition 1s over-subscribed. 


| 
It contains many hitherto unpublished 
| 
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time is a good time to write those lette: 
so often intended to write. Take Water 
ll your writing out-of-doors— 


mood for it, 


Holiday 
you have 

with you; then you can do 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


(Estabiished 1837) 


Funds £18,250,000 


POLICY under the Distinctive 
System of this’ Institution is 
peculiarly adapted for covering the 


increase in Death Duties. 


An Explanatory Leaflet will be sent on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 











FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 


The increasing popularity of these delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 


Per doz Ter doz. 

Bottles 4 Bottles. 
Vin de Graves ese eee 30/ 17/- 
o. Superieure 36 20/- 
Sauternes oe ane éae 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure §2/ 28/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET STREET. 
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ESTABLISHED 1863. 
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a Corona 


L 
Half-a-Coron 


| A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 





“the King of Cigars” 


| 

| — . . . . . 

| —ditfering in size but inheriting all 
the qualities ol perfection. A. solace 
| to the exacting palate, and the ideal of 
all cigar smokers, Havana's “ Master- 
piece in Miniature.” 


A worthy heir to 










OF all high-class tobacconists 112/6 per 
box of 100, and 29/6 per box of 25. 
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EC. 2. 
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WHISPERS 


on »}©6p5LDwEE aE 


The sense of humour plays tricks at times; we laugh when we should be 
serious; we laugh at others’ afflictions—not because we are unsympathetic, 
but realiy the ofd Ear Trumpet is ludicrous and so unnecessary when 
you know the simple, natural, inconspicuous “ Ardente-Acoustique " way 
to perfect hearing 

That is why Mr. R. H. Dent is happy to number amongst his patrons 
Royaity, Society Leaders, Politicians, Church Dignitaries, Eminent 
Scientists, and a whole host of ether distinguished people as well as 
thousands cf the general public. 

(COME and HEAR at BAY 6, AVE 7, Palace 
of Housing—near KELVIN and FAHADAY 

| GATES. 


M®R.H.DENTS \ CALL AND HEAR 


NO CONSULTATION FEE 
RDE NT or write for detaiis cf postal 
2 bs fittings. “ Medical Cpinicns ” 
ACOUSTIQUE dies and “ TRUTH'S " TRIBUTE. 
No. 11 Ardente House, 


AT 
WEMBLEY 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


' 
(hack of Selfrtdge’s) Mayiasir 1380. 


£ . yi 
9 Duke Street, CARDIFF; 51 King Street, MANCHESTER; 206 Sauchiehali 
Street, GLASGOW. 

















STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


JULY 27th, 28th and 29th Richard Dix in *“* MANHATTAN "* 
trom the novel “The Detinite. Object" by Jeffery Farnol Billie 
Rhodes in “* LEAVE IT TO GERRY "; Comedy, A JULY 30th, 


“SO THIS IS MARRIAGE " starring Eleanor 
“THE TRIFLERS "starring 
Bobby Vernon, Comedy, &. 


Sist and AUG, Ist 
Boardman ani Conrad Nagel ; 
Mae Busch and Frank Mayo ; 
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fs a leading feature at 


STORY ’S 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST. W. 
Story and Co., Lid. 
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menu, a choice 
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described, it certainly justifies everything that is said by 
pessimists as to the decadence of the present age. 

The Splendid Lover. By Philippa Preston. (Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—The Mexican brigand Zapata is surely 
a lineal descendant of Captain Macheath, and the reader will 
reproach the heroine in the words of Mrs. Peachum ae Could 
rou not have feund a better man to enter the family thana 
Ecce ?° Perhaps before Miss Preston writes her 
second n vel she will reflect that, though these gentlemen of 
the road are splendid figures, they are as 
down in matrimony as Mr. Gay's great exemplar. 

Masterful Wilhelmine. Hy Julius Stinde. Presented by 
E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. E. V. Lueas has 


and convineing torv out ff four 


unlikely to settle 


made a most charming 
Victorian German nove! 


lies 7 { ‘ 
trans! tion was called The Biuchhol kal ly The book 
gives a complete picture of the German middle-class society 
of that d but as itt een throuch tl ves of Frau BRueh- 
holz, a thorougily di untled and discontented woman. th. 
environ! t pres 1 is not pe ly ble. 1 
reader wili, however, find himsclf teking more and mere 
interest in the details of the family fortunes, and in the end 


his vexation at not being given ie precise details of the 
original quarrel between Frau Buchholz and Frau Bergfeldt 
will become acut 

to the record, the only fault of which is that, although it 


tee P ' 
e. ihis, of course, is a great compiument 


two hundred and fifty pages, it Is even now 


Cal 


runs to 1 : 
perhaps a little too much condensed. The whole effect, 
however, is exceedingly entertaining. 

Children of the Night. By W. B. Maxwell. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Maxweil’s collection of short 
stories is like bifieck saignant—excellent food for the strong 
stomached, but nauseating to the fastidious appetite. Two 
stories compete for the honour of being the most horrifving— 
“The Second Visit.’ which concerns the brutal murder of an 
old lady who has just entertained her murderers to an idyllic 
meal, and ** The Cottage,’ in which the heroine narrowly 
escapes from assault by a mental defective. There ts very 
little relief to be found in this sombre volume, but Mr. Max- 
well’'s writing is forcible. and it is to be feared that the stories 
are true to the side of life with which he deals. 


Swift Adventure. By Jane Cardinal. (George Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. the reader will believe from the first 
pages of Swift Adventure that he is about to embark on a long 
industrial novel. Ele will be wrong. \fter the temporary, 
though fantastic, change in identity between the hero and one 
of the junior members of the clerical staif of his own oflice the 
book develops into frank melodrama. 2nd adventures fe low 
each other breath ly through its pages. It is, however, verv 
good melodrama, thou the authors views on the ethies of 


the employers’ attit towards strikes are distinetly crude, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
BANKERS AND THE COMING TRADE 
REVIVAL 
i? 

By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


THERE is one aspect of the present industrial crisis 
which it may be well to keep carefully in mind. Both 
as r rds coal and iron and steel, and also as regards 
shipbuilding, th eed almost universally recognized 
for enlarged and cheapened production if foreign compe- 


tition is to be overcome, It may, of course, he that in 


spite of thisreecognition of what should be, common sense 


sound counsels may not prevail, and that we may be 


on the eve of acute social and economic disturbance, 
calculated to postpone indefinitely all hopes of a trade 
revival Until ich an event occurs, however, most 
people will prefer to believe that the present apparent 


deadlock will be solved, in which case it may vet be that 


if th prime necessities of the case are re ally pereeived 
we 1 D fre period of restricted output and slack 
trad the 1 conditions. 4nd, inasmuch as 
ny i metho mav need the nancing of new or 
enlarged plants d. later, increased consumption may 
hien reater oct ol CNP naditure, the question ATISCS 
t} é \" which such enlareed activities can 
( Hit ced, 
R KERS ADVANG 
I previous ctl of this article We h ves nth t 
eve t 2 r of trade depression banks rs’ loans and 
a h r ppreciably, and it may fairly be 
pen ‘ I r | Py 
uA ‘ 


”? 


asked what, if such a rise can occur in a year of “lean 
trade, is likely to be the position in conditions of real 
trade activity. In his article which appears in our 
supplement Mr. F. E. Stecle suggests that, eliminating 
the item of discounts, it might be imprudent for bankers’ 
advances to exeeed 55-60 per cent. of the deposits, and 


already we find that in the case of the Big Five the 








pr is about 52 r cent as compared with 
HD ye 7) e% isly and 41 per cent. in 1922. 
iwo al qu CLOMS mi to arise therefore: Wi! if 
IS rc Cal t ihe presel id W is likely to be the 
position if, with ore trade, demands for loang 
t | to increase ? 

Wiry FTay y Risen ? 

Inasmuch : tl KS ¢ t ( tailed pl t 3 
of the various move el ec bal heets it follows 
1 it the first que » ¢ | i ( t with al thie 
Lrrne ol conject ~ a } ie, i ever, 1 to 
remember that duru the three vears that the proportion 
of advances has risen, : ough mmodity prices have 
fallen, Sto k Kxehai e Securith as a whol have riseh 
greatly, and I think that to a rise in Stock Excha 
loans, or at all events. to a rise in loans upon Siock 


the 


|: xchange securities, we have to lookfor a portion o 


rise in bankers’ advances. Then, of course, when con- 
sidering the big rise in th proportion of advances allow- 
ance has to be made for contractis in de | osits occasioned 
by selling of bankers’ investments already referred to and 
also for still bigger forces making for contraction, as 
indicated, for example, in the fact that as compared with a 
few years ago securities as shown in the Bank of England 
weekly return are less by about £27,000,000. This 
contraction has no doubt played its part in causing 
the banks to sell investments to obtain the whe re withal 
to maintain and even to expand their advances. And in 
considering the future power to lend the manner in which 
loans create new deposits must be borne in mind. 
FINANCING IMPORTS, 

Then again it must be remembered that if our export 

trade has been poor th 


volume of our imports has ex- 


panded greatly, and with trade for manufactured articles 


restrained by falling prices and other cgnsiderations 
bankers have pro} ably had to “ stand by ” many indus- 
tries during difficult times. Morcover, it is also not 


that since the time of the 


} t adoption of the 
Dawes Report last autumn there may have 


improbable 
been rather 
more financing of Continental activities just as we have 
taken a hand in 
financing the reconstruction of certain of the Central 
Europe an States. 

Wurere Responsipitiry Lies. 

But while it 1s he Ipful to consider the possible causes 
during the past’ vear, 
trade 
» occur—and are considering the 
would permit the 
pansion by adequate banking 
terms or whether it 


{ 


openly, on the lines of public loans, 


responsibl for loan CX pansion 


we are now mainly concerned with a legitimate 


expansion— should sus 
problem whether — the 
enceuragement of such e 


po ition 


accommodation upon reasonabl 


would be a case of dear money and contracted credit 
imparting a speedy check to a trade revival. I sec no 
need why any such check should have to be imparted, 
but I believe the solution of the problem lies far more 
with industrialists in the matter of organization and with 
the mass of workers of the country than with the banks. 
If trade activity is stimulated along the lines of enlarged 
and cheapened output the task of financing will be 
enormously helped and in two ways. 
involved in financing the raw material up to the stage of 
the finished goods, while the multiplication of goods by 
output will tend to prevent trade activity 
unduly, thereby adding to the require- 
ments for financing the The so-called trade 
* boom” of 1919-20 was strangled in its infancy, partly 
through the vreed of holders of commodities striving for 
and partly through the interminable del iVS 
through of orders, 
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is not starved for lack of adequate banking facilities, 
and because our monetary policy of recent years has of 
necessity resulted in some contraction along the lines 
I have already mentioned. And because the disrupting 
forces of the past decade have been such as to make it 
difficult to determine to what extent our banking system 
in the future may call for greater elasticity, developments 
in the near future will have to be watched very carefully 
by those in authority. 
Crepir Facriries. 

Conditions may even arise when the situation may call, 
‘not only for further expansion in ordinary banking credit, 
but for the creation of new credit by the Bank of England, 
possibly through the discounting of approved commercial 
bills. But in all questions affecting credit expansion 
the question of relative conditions in the various countries 
and the respective “ price levels will play an important 
part. Nothing can alter the fact that if Germany or 
any other country is able to produce more cheaply 
because of cheaper man-power or more efficient machinery 
those conditions will have duly to be fulfilled here before 
our trade revival is on a sound basis. And until 
those conditions are fulfilled credit expansion will do 
no good, and may do much harm in continuing the 
process of restricted output and high prices, 

Ampce Faciuirtes Ir REQUIRED. 

Briefly, therefore, it may be said that for legitimate 
trade expansion based upon the determination of a 
united people to face the facts and to work and save, this 
country is the best equipped in the world in the matter 
of banking resources and banking organization. The 
banks, however, are not-—despite the assertions of our 
Socialist friends —the rulers of the country, and as T have 
said, the key to the situation is very largely in the hands 
of industry itself. Something T believe has been achieved 
in recent years by the fact of a sound monetary policy, 
culminating in a return to the Gold Standard having 
revealed more cloarly the situation with which we are 
faced. It still remains, however, to see whether the revela- 
tion of the facts will serve to shape the policy of industry 
in accordance with them. 

NEED FOR PREPAREDNESS, 

In a most excellent little pamipblet just published on 
The Case Against Nationalizing the Baris, the auihor, 
Mr. O. R. Hobson, ef the Manchester Guardian, deals, 
among other points, with the fatal fallacy pursued by the 
Labour Parity, of stimulating trade along the lines of 
inflation. Tlaving. however, dealt effectively with that 
great menace srl also with the proposals for natione!izing 
the banks, Mr. Hlobson very wisely suggests that our 
present banking organization should not be regarded as 
having reached the lenits of its developments, and I 
commend this thought to our bankers at the present 
juncture. 

Much as we may be thankful for the skill and courage 
with which Britain financed the Great War of 1914, 
which came so suddenly upon her, there is no disguising 
the fact that in many respects we were financially ill 
prepared, and it cost us dearly. Let us see to it to-day, 
therefore, that while striving to keep our currency and 
monetary system sound we are also well-prepared from 
the banking standpoint to deal adequately with a genuine 
trade revival, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Improved MONETARY OUTLOOK. 

There is no feature of the financial situation which is more 
striking than the great change which has come over the 
monetary situation. Earlier in the year, when the question 
of the return to the Gold Standard was still under considera- 
tion, there were some who believed that our return to gold 
would quickly bring up the exchanges to the level of London, 
but the majority, and especially those who opposed the 
readoption of the Gold Standard, urged that inasmuch as 
the exchanges were still in a very unreliable position a big 
gold drain and a high Bank rate might be expected. It is 
not quite three months since we returned to gold, and, 
including the large arrival of sovereigns from South Africa 
on Monday, the Bank has gained on balance just over 
£7,000,000 in gold. As a consequence, monetary conditions 


in Lombard Street have become extremely easy and, so far 
from the market discussing the chances of a higher Bank 
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rate, some are wondering whether there may not be a redue. 


tion! 


* a * * 
Bank RATE CONJECTURES. 

Indeed, but for the period of the year, such a movement 
would seem to be probable, and if gold should continue 
to pour into the country I should not like to say that a 
decline may not take place this year, especially as we are 
about 1} per cent. above the level of New York. The period 
of the year, however, has to be allowed for and also the 
adverse trade balance, which means that gold is not flowing 
here strictly because of our power to command it except as 
such power is expressed in fairly high interest rates and good 
credit standing. In this sense, therefore, it is, perhaps, 
still a little premature to be discussing the chances of an 
early decline in the Bank rate. It is, however, all to the 
good that fears of a rise should have disappeared and mean- 
while trade is deriving some advantage from the fall in 
Bill rates in Lombard Street. 

* * * * 
SPECULATIVE ACTIVITIES. 

A week ago I referred to the tendency on the part of the 
public to extend their activities to speculative descriptions 
and during the past week the feature has been the revival 
of interest in oil shares. It is possible, of course, that there 
may be some special development accounting for the revival 
in interest, but I am inclined to think that it has been a 
case of speculators looking round for markets where there 
was thought to be undue depreciation, for the fall in oil 
shares has, of course, been very considerable. At all events, 
a good deal of the buying has been of a fairly influential 
character and extensive gains have occurred in the leading 
descriptions during the week. The further rise in the price 
of rubber itself has kept the rubber share market busy, but 
owing to the extreme activity of recent weeks fresh buying 
has been pretty well offset by realizations. Consequently 
the net improvements for the week are not great. The 
undertone of the market, however, remains good and _ it 
seems most unlikely that the end of the movement has 
arrived. Meanwhile, our American friends seem piqued by 
reason of the rise in the price of the commodity and it must, 
of course, be hoped in the general interest that the price will 
not be foreed unduly high. At a moment, however, when 
America piles up her tariff walls against imports, at the 
same time insisting upon Europe’s payment of her debts, 
it is rather comforting to feel that in the case of rubber the 
present high price is helping us a little in discharging our 
obligations to America ! 


A. We Bs 





A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No Shareholders. 


No Commission. 
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LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 
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In the Senn of Life 


there are many dangers, and whether we 
travel! across safely depends upon the 
support we obtain. Boys and girls who 


by death are in great 
and for them 


have lost their fathers 
peril of taking a false step, 


Stepping-Stones 


to a useful career are provided by the Alex- 
andra Orphanage, which cares for them 
through their tender years. Will vou help 
us to place the little feet firmly? 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


Founded 1758. 
Lorp MarsiaAs.. 


London, E.C. 2. 


Treasurer : 


Offices: 73 Cheapside, 
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will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a | 
g£ 1 voor slum kiddie. 
of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change. 
The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 26,000 
children away this year, but many, many more 
ARE WANTING TO GO. 
Will you ma ur own holiday the brighter, the better, by sending 
somethts ‘the RARL OF ARRAN, Room 4, 18 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London | | 








IRISH LINEN SHEETS. 


are the best inducement for a good night's rest. They are 
smooth and do not crease or cling to the body. } 
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so leave your estate intact for 


heirs. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 
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DON’T LET THE 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK 


5/- 


for want of YOUR help to complete it. 

To maintain the whole Service we need this year 
41,000,000 contributions of Five Shilling 
During the ‘rst six months we have received 279,537. 
WE MUST ect 720,463 more 
Will you be ‘‘One in a Million’”’ 
and send your 5/=- TO-DAY 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
THERE !S NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE. 

THE pase. oF eT, GEORGE Fi. — M.A., 


boa Sent House, 22 LSheutee Cross Road, islet W.C. 2. 





















\ THE SHIPWRECKED 
-* MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


is in urgent need of money for the great work 
of relief which it has carried on for 86 years, 
the banking account now being considerably 


overdrawn. 
Patron — H.M. THE KING. 
Rearker Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged if sent 
to the Secretary, GERALD E. MAUDE, Eszq., 
Carlton House, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Truth in Advertising 


HE Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Ltd., are using, and 
have always used, cigarette paper of 

Purest Quality and Refinement. 


They do not describe their cigarette 
paper as “Rice Paper,” lest this should 
convey an impression to the Public that it 
is made of Rice. 


No Cigarette Paper is made of Rice 





“Rice Paper” is a technical trade name. 
It does not mean that rice or rice straw enters 
into the composition of the paper to which 
this trade name is applied, 


The Imperial Tobacco Company need 
make no exaggerated claims in respect of 
their cigareites. 


As every Smoker knows, the Company’s 
cigarettes are made from carefully chosen and 
well matured leaf tobacco, wrapped in pure 
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AT HOLIDAY 
Gibraltar, Marseilles or Egypt 
FOURTEEN DAYS | 


at a cost, at sea and ashore, of £18 to £233. 


FARES 
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Summer is the Time 

for a run hy a to Gibraltar and Mat he P & O. Company’ 
Weekly Mail Steamer (11,000 to 21,61 ns Rod Tilbury every Friday; 
arrives ¢ th raltar Tu iy morning: and M. arseilles Thursday morning. On 
Vriday the homeward India, China or Aus stralia mail steamer leaves 
Marseilles for Gtbraltar, PI lymouth (Wednes la iy) and London (Thursday). 
Passengers can leave Plymouth by direct fast « me n trains and be ] me 
from the trip within 14 ? mat Glorious climati onditions, first-clas 

tar nartly run ships, comfortable « ~ i % Gretel cuamins nade decks and hance ‘a. 
somely appointed saloons ensure complete enjoyment. People with only a 
week to spare can travel one way to or from Mat illes by the As & 0. 


Bombay Express and thus do the round trip in seven days. For those with 
more tim Summer on the Riviera the real Fre neh hi yliday season is 
ai mam nly attractive. 

\ & O. Picture Programme of Summer arrangements to Gibraltar, 


Mi t jes s and I] ypt, nd reduced Summer Hot 


By P. & O. to INDIA OR CEYLON 


AT REDUCED FARES 


De € saver Coaaae meh 1925-26. 
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Yrom London to The iy or Colombo and back, all sea, 100 Guineas. By 
the Bombay Overlan I’ & O. Express London to and from es 
thence hy Sea to Bombay or Colombo and back, £120. ‘The dates will admi 
of at oneal s stay in India or Celyon, For schedule of special sailings ap =e 
helow 
(i Hi. GROSVENOR, Manager). 


& O. HOUSE, 14 COC a. STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 


P&O: 
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LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 
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SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
HOLIDAY TOURS 

to MADEIRA or CANARIES. 
ANTWERP, 


MAIL 





Also to 
ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 





Fares and Sailings on application to the Head Office, 3 “enchurch 
Street, London, .C. 3. ranch Offices at Southampton, 
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Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 
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MOTORWAYS 
PULLMAN 

To SCOTLAND via Wales and English Lakes. 

To ITALY & DOLOMITES 

To SWITZERLAND via Chateaux of the Loire and Alsace. 


Inclusive charges, London to London. Every passenger has his 
own armchair and table. The newest form of luxury travel. 
Departures every three weeks. Send for illustrated brochure “H." 


CONTINENTAL MOTORWAYS, LTD., 


98 Wigmore | London, Ww. 1. "Phone: Mayfair 54 









via Venice and Italian Lakes. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





tablished 1837. Incorporated 18 
Capital Authorised and 1 ed - £19,509,000 
Capitai P Ip - - . - - £ 3,51 0,000 
} rve | . ° ° £ 4,050,000 
Keser Lia ty of Pro yprietors - - 47,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 Cl ORNHILI London, E.C. 3. 

PRAFIS are GRANTED on the ink’s Br anches throughout the Aus 
tr n St and Dominion of New Zea ind. TEL EGRAP > REMIT- 
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DUBLIN HoRSE SHOW 
AUGUST 4th, Sth, 6th & 7th. 
916 ENTRIES FOR SHOW. 
835 Bloodstock Sale Entries in addition to above, 
EXCURSIONS FROM ALL PARTS. 


EDWARD BOHANE, Director. 
BALLSBRIDGE, Dublin. 























WHOLEMEAL & STONE GROUND 
FLOUR. 


Made with stones only 
In 7lb. cartons 2/3 or 3/3 post free. 
Prices for larger quantities on applicat: 
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TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
BRADFORD 


Full-time Day Courses are provided ia 
the various branches of Technology. 
Special facilities are available for ad- 
vanced study and research. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PROS. 
PECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED ON 
APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD 
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Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. és we Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) ‘l'wo Shillings, 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 

Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—orcupying the equivalent to 
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PRIFATHROFAOI DEHEUDII CYMRI 4 MYNWY 

1 ( Coll i ‘ pplications for t post of Assi nt | 
» post may be obtained from the undersigned. by 
e t Is (whicl In be printed), must bet ! 
- URDAY, AUGUST th, 19 

DPD. J. A. BROWN, 1 rar 

ly ( 

( | ( ] 

N ® wCcCASTLE HIGH SCHOOL. | 
= \PPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER 
i ( T “ t H i School in ‘ pobre LICATIONS fe the AP 
POINTMENT HEADMASTER, wl will be on at rv Ist. 1926. bv 
t ! 1 Harr M.A ifter twenty-five veat rl Int ill 
} th | house and be ng house pt | of 
a nd be Graduates of Universit within the United 

k m. A H leg necessary. ‘The School has at present 360 boy 
Tt " thirty boarder the present number is cighteon 
i of Application can be eg pnts ey undersigned 
} 1 ree d not la September 30th, 192 
i Pow LE “Ch rk to the Gover 
\ 
- ‘ - — — —————— - =m | 





——" QUEENS UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. | 


ASSISTANT to the Professor of English 


A r t rs f it ndersigned, to whom applications should be rt 
J M FINNEGAN, Seeretars 
C (ARE KE RS FOR 2 DU ‘ATE D GIRLS.—Unique Training | 
Met Six to twelve months Residential Hostels recom- | 
‘ining secured through Appointments Department | 

CENTRAL ! MENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
CIA N R RATED t Russell Square, W.C, 1. | 
. a —_— a | 
| 
Lectures, Scholarships, &r. | 


[J \tversiry Or BIRMINGHAM. 





| 
FACULTIES | 
| 
} 
| matic Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology. 
( M nical, Civil trical), Metallurgy, Mining (Coal, | 
Ml 1 Bio-Cher Fermentation | 
ARI Knglish, French, ¢ man, Italian, Spanish, Russian, | 
| Musie and Law i 
ng to D ud = Diplom in Medicine and 
( IM} Dear in Comme } 
HE SES COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 51a, 1925 } 
Lik Oe 4 > DEGREES ARE OPEN ro BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
( Instruction ar ltor tt) quirements | 
{ l 
I Deg i] nations of her Uni 
1, take a M Dew | 
ration to | ire and Laboratory Cor | 
I | » Jiplomas, & Exhibition nd Scholarshiy re | 
| 
| 
' 
I 
I» t 1\ 
‘ vi | 


Heist rTa4r 


NS PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING COLLEGE, 
A* | ’ Swedish Sy 1) 


, offers complet Ie 


Erdington, 
achers’ Training 





{Worm i Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
DD . H Lacross ( ket Penni Netball, Swimming Anatomy 
Hy t rt gv. & Ihe Years’ Cour: Prospectus on application. | 


COLLEGE FOR 


oe EDUCATIONAL INSTITU TE 
ACH ERS iROVE 


i! HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. | 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 | 
Chairma nd H ecretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: | 
Mr. W. HL. ¢ t I rmation concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants } 
rom the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 





Girls’ Schools and Bisset 


EAU. 


I 1 application, 7 ower Street, WC. 1 





fy BEN H FINISHING ni ‘HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
LAUSANNE 
PBs t Modern languages, Music, Spor Apply Mile. MICHOUD | 
| 


( ap LECE, 





POWERS HUNTINGDON.— Boarding | 


‘; Large ho in private grounds ; bracing, home comfort >| 
Principal: Mi cot RTENAY. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HINDHEAD RBEY 


T INGHOLT 
A 
Bracing clit 


ation 
Head- Mistress Miss F. M BATCHELUR Oxf 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—W 


Ve fares: -IRLS’ § 
Provost : Rev } M 


Hons 


Sch.) 


ESTERN DIVIs ION, 











ETHERINGTON Wringt erset, 
Ss KATHERINE’ HEATHERTON PARK rAUNTON HK Mist 
M Kk. M HARTNELI M.A, (ON Pees £150 i over 14, £18 
Ss" HOOL OF &. MARY AND S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 
aphid Several Es C35 a I few of £55 a year are 
for September For part pply to t HEAD-MISTRESS 
I] r@Quiris &.b, 
: ONHEBY | WATI KD 
l W j 
] R ! “ 61 
{T. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH Poarding School for Girl 
\ in the Lake D \ WHEELEI 
Sy l ter f i ! | i ! 
Bee OF THE NATIVITY I hool for Girls 
n \ ft - oO I 
] 1 I it 1OTHI UPERIO ‘ l ! ter 
“ aleaateaa GIRLS HOOL SEASCALE., 
“ ‘ 
A x 1 education on 1 | PREPARATORY HOOT ls, 
8 to UPPI CHOOT! { 
1 I ri t t bat 
Kseort | Crew ! I | I 
For illu {1 prospectu ADJ PRI 
W ENT WOR F 
LOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman Re J. D. JONES, M.A Db. 
pal: M MW. DAVIE, B.A., London 
The Schoc in its own gr if t ng | 1 uth Bay 
Entrance ps 
esebaciies oe ie Seca ee Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth, 
ournemouth giate Schools, Ltd 


DOWNS 8 ( HOO L, SEAFORD. 


1% H E 


Head- Mistress Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON 








Modern History, > rville College, Oxford 
rac 4 a Downs and sea 
2 aoe oe CHOOL, M \LVERN WELL. ain Girls, 
i Bracing air, Home comfort I Hent health 1 rd Principal, Miss Rogers, 


( VERDALE CHOOL FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 

N statis poner all d ed it fc limited number of Girl in 
charming country residence, 650 ft. al level Principal Miss PICKARD, 
M.A. (Newnham College), and M KITTS 


EASTBOURNI 
SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
bjects taught Kesident and Day | 
Certileates granted 


RANDALL, Ist Cla Diploma, Edinburgh Training School 


YHE EASTBOURNE 

All Domestic Science st 
Principal, Mis 
STGATE 


[ IDGE POINT, WE ON 
d 











A first-class Boarding School f Girls fron years ive upY 
The School stands in grounds of two acres facing U 
Spe ] 1 pal heal int Ken if desired 
IHhus 1 prospectu rom th fead Mist \ BECKINGHAM ite of 
Queen Margaret’s School rt 
4 , 
Bous Schools and Colleges. 
FING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL, 
.™ BUR Sl EDMUND'S 
$0 Roard ) I rti 
Sound teach W n boardin 1 ial O.T.C..8 P) I ’ . 
he¢ ‘ I 
Head-M r: J.M.W MOKE, M.A., ON 
ye THAMES NAUTICAL PRAINING COI] oe 
H.M.S. ‘ WORCESTER,’ 
Or ¢ hit Kent, 
! abl | SOL 
Chair Right H l iN LPT 1.C.M.G., & 
} C/ / \ iral ‘I H Sir EK. FREMANTLE, G.C,1 
For the training of B inte ig t i OFFICERS IN THE MERCANTILE 
MARIN} lwo years’ training ints as \ rssca vice for qualified ¢ ts, 
Ace limit 11 to I u Mc te te 
Cadet ps yrante by tl t RN is ! of 
entry), alsoin the R.N.R, Ott . for tt yal Indian M nd 
Bengal Pilot Ser 
For Mlustrated Pr 
PHE SECRETARY, Phat N i. 2 g Colleg 72M , 
London, K.4 


E&aA NHN BB SS Ss ¢ 2 G8  & 


_ 


TRINITY, TERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS 
Preparatory School for Boys 
FoUcNpE Sik JESSE BOOT, I Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Ds 
BRATH, K.c."., C.LE., M. \ LACK ER DOUGLAS, Es F. J. BOLS SIR 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, Kc. 4’ rH Rev. 4 O. MORGAN-SM i 
Hreap-MASTF! fHE Rey. ¢ » MORGAN-SMITH, M4 i 
“f ‘ harin Col ( bridg Lill University brat 
GRADUATE STAFt 
} } ] nd ni A yy t . ACR Own Fa vutle 
ful mat healthy tunt | 1 i | . ght. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIMI BOARERS 
Apply for Prospectus, &s., to t Head-Mast Dar. MOURGAN-SMITH, 
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REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOLS. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Dreghorn Castle. Colipton. Midlothian. Head-Master. H. M. RUSH, B.A., who 
will be succeeded at the end of this term by Mr. 58. H. OSBORNE, B.A., prepares 
boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

UPPER SCHOOL, 
Craigend Park, Liberton, Midlothian. 
Head-Master: R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 





Boys of 14 and over prepared for the Universities and all Prel. Exams, 
Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 
or the HEAD-MASTERS. 

NHURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


E. Woodal!, M.A., F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School). Fees, 
All applic ations to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent pp in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master : H. Vv. PLUM, M.A. 


} Head-Master, F. 
£25 3s. 10d. per term 








ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.-—Public School in 
four Houses, Staffed by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized 
by Army Council. O.T.C., Swimming, ete. Fees, £72—£85 per annum.—Apply 


HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, or Clerk, F, LEE MICHELL, 


Wellington, Somerset. 


Somerset, 








Foreign. 
TT AUSASSESVILLA ARIANE, AVENUE 
4 


Finishing School for Girls. Good references in England, 
Apply to Miles. GL AS. 


———__— 
—_— 





DE CHAILLLY. 


Escort from London 








~~ * * 
Scholastic Agencies. 
CHOOLS AN D 7TVUZ?OR Ss. 
Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating ny requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, Xtc.) te 
Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LYD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, Ww. 1, 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools tn exiatenco, 
price 2a, 6d., post free 3s. 





Publishers of 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 


is given free of charge by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: Regent 5878, 
Educational Agenta, Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country, They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a mg of training in Domestic kconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticultu 

NO CHAKGE WH ATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


A CHOOLS FoR BOYS GIRLS. 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXA 
CLERGY BEC mEVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
PECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. Patt )N, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PAKENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agata, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 


Private Tuition, &r. 
SEYMOUR. will 


Vocabulary ; 





a 











forward 
Sequence ; 


CHARLES 

Lessons in Elocution ; 

SPEAKING 
401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


| gy — Mr. 
particulars of his Private 
PUBLIC 

Voice Production; Breathing; Keciting. (Opp. Hotel Cecil.) 
OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL.—Harry Duxbury 
Expression, &c, HAROLD HORTON—Voice, &e.— Apply Secretary, 

41 WOBU KN SQU ARE, London, W.C. 1, Tel. : Museum 2386, 











Anthors, Senuctinn, &r. 
} ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


ARN Money by Your Pen. 
id to write, what to write about, where to sell. 
Illustrated booklet free Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


VPEWRITING. — Authors’ MS. Is. per thousand words. 


Careful personal work, Strict confidence observed.—VIOLA KINSHOTT, 








Unique postal course: How 
Expert guidance, real training 








23 Castle Street, Cardiff. 
agenesis Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS., by 
experienced clerk, late London University, MSs. 1s. per 1,000 words,— 


Monks Risborough, Bucks. 


10d. per 1,000. 
WEATHERLEY, 5 The 


Miss HILL, 
hi TPYPEWRITING, 


Also Duplicating 





Prompt and careful work. 
Close, Thornhill Park, Ditterne, 
Hants. 
ITERARY 
4 and promptly executed. MSs. Is. 
1,000.—Miss NANCY McFARLANE, (©), 


Bpdros, 
Lady’s 





TYPEWRITING of every description carefully 
wer 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westeliti-on-Sea. 


Xr. 


Beautifully 





‘Botels, 


|} OVE.—Guests Received in 











Furnished 


House, excellent cooking,—Box 1302, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 2, 





OTEL CONST 


A Private Residential Hotel, most t pleasantly situated on a quiet corner oye 
looking Hyde Park, facing south. Close to Tube and "bus routes, Recently i 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house, Gas fires and 
telephones in all bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms frou 12s, 6d, 
per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single); 7} guineas (double) inclusive, 

Telephone: Paddington 8083, 


1. . > ru , PR = 

ORTREEF, ISLE OF SKYE. ROYAL HOTEL. Largest ang 

finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Within 3 hours’ sail of Kyle 

of Lochalsh. An attractive and he althy Summer Resort. Every comfort. Inter. 

esting motor tours, golf course near. Write for illustrated Booklet containing 29 
fine Views. Moderate Boarding Terms. 


N OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel)—ONLY 


adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; magnificent sea-views every room ; 


TANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate,, 








Hotel 


Excellent 








cuisine, chef; electric light ; gas-tires in bedrooms, Easy reach sea, shops, chur shes 
Good safe bathing; shady garden. Good garages. Comfortable car for hire, 
Summer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated bovklet. Telephone; 189 
Sidmouth. 
| i oe BUTTERMERE.—Near Honister Pass, Great! 
Gable, &c. Wildest scenery, Bracing, VICTORIA FAMILY HOTEL 
R.A.C. Moderate tariff. Travel via Cockermouth. : 
LLAN WATER HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire.— Excel. 
4X lent motoring centrefor Trossachs, Rob Roy Country. Large Garden, Lawn Tennis, 








THOLL PALACE HOTEL, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 


situated amidst finest scenery of the 5 ottish Highlands. 


M" ARINE HOTEL, ¢ 


Se entre In in Gre at Britain, 


Unique Hotel 


Gr unds 46 } acres, 


tullane, East Lothian.—'The finest Golting 
Nine Golf Courses within e asy re reac ch. Lawn Tenr nis, 


Gours, &c. 


LUNN, LTD 




















S IR HENRY 

£919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rall. 

£15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 daya’ Hotels and Rall. 
£15 1 0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Kall 
Illustrated Booklet post free. 


5 H.K. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1. 





—_—— 
———— 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announceme nts of Steamship Lines will be _found on page 176, 








Miscellaneous. 


Q\OMET HING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 

FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Etc, Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, ‘Trays, Tea- pot dt _— Certain success assured to purchasers of our 
Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAN D-COLOU RED, 
Beautiful colourings. Lig cod og Customer writes: “ Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else, If we had understood demand 
beforehand we should have been safe in having quite —e Simms s the amount.” 
Write for full details.—“* RAINBOW ” POTTERY CO., Dep " Lindfic ‘ld Sussex, 











] ROWN SHERRY (old-fashion style), 78s. per dozen bottles. 
Sample bottle per post, 7s.—WICKHAM & CO., LTD., Bideford 7 





Ki st 1817, 





Artistic and original work 
Mortimer Street, 


HAE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own “Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated 


from £2 2s. Specimens sent firee.—HENRY Jb, “WARD, 57 


London, W.1 
REAL SAVING.—WE 


COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. 





TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, Ladies’ 


Descriptive price list free, or send 





garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. 'Phone : Clissold 4777 New cloth 1e8 also made. 
TEEDLEWORK and Mending Bureau.—Work for 8 ale. Ladies’, 


Gentlemen's and Children’s Underclothing and Household Linens made and 








repaired. Terms Cash. References and Estimates given.—SWORDEK, 33 Waro 
Road, Hertford, Herts. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value, 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on, 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Je wellery (broken of 
otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 


, Manchester. Est 1 _1850. 


8s. CANN & CO., 69A Market S Stre 








7 OUR House can be cleared quic kly of Cockroaches and Black- 
beetles by using Blattis, a guars anteed scientie remedy which has stood 














test of 30 years. Tins 1s, 4d., 2s. 6d., 48. 6Gd., post free from Sole Makers 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, She itie id, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches 
Stores. Larger Sizes for — lower rates. 

QT. ANDR E Ww S HOSP iT AL FOR ME NT AL ~ DISEASES, 


s" 


Preside nt: The 


NORTHAMPTON 


EXETER, €.M.G., C.B.1 
PATIENTS 


Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF 





his Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its brat in 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llantfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Vill 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Votuntary boarders without certificates received. 
Vor particulars apply to 
DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone : No. 56, Mevlical Suy 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by - occa nt on Wednesdays at 39 Harley 1. 


Telephone | angham 182 











A Remarkcble Pamphlet on the topic of the hour. 


THE INWARDNESS OF U'EMPLOYMENT 
By GABRIEL WELLS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


ELKIN MATHEWS Ltd., 4a Cork Street, W. 1. 
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THE CRITICAL AGE 


OF WOMAN 


There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Period with 
problems and difficulties of its own. She becomes liable to fits of 
depression; her merves seem intolerably strained, and her former 
serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpitations, rushes 
of blood to the head, tassitude—in shert, a multiplicity of treubics 
which perplex and bewilder her. 


Tt beh < verge of thi hargeful period te 
themsely ith the know £ hich will ease those difficulties and s 
those problems | ea ge Watter M. Gallichan’s, _ 
“ The Critical Age of ‘Woman.’ “9 Os 9d., Post Free. 
i iat information 
‘ F ule a o needlessly. 
The followin extracts from autheritative reviews — for cam eee 
Br aM J A qui mir ens instru mm ar 
a Ivice 
Vursing M rrov I ! ild cheer and encourage Many a woman 
on the verg f tl } pa 
Glasgou H 1 li iclive, strongly sensible, and well 
writ 
Husbands wh arricd happiness should read this book. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq., E.C. 4. 


























+ Ith or Effie e7 ~ FREE. “on : ‘oon a 
| | 
| REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED IN | 
| THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL | 
| can be obtained through any bookstall or 
| beokshop of 
, i t 
W. H. SMITH & SON 
Head Office: STRA ND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
PARIS] ; Branches [BRUSSELS 
: [paerrmsewraras KYSYYETYATAYAIZ,] 


A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


classification, cataloguing, 


erintend the upk 


eep, 
private libraries. 

service bureau. 

telephone service which 


attention to all orders. 


literary 
a mail-order and 


liate and intelligent 


Send for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*"Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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Truth: “ very dra 
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book a m valual 

RECENT ISSt 

ROBERT E. LEE: The S« 


By SIR FREDERICK MAURICE. 
HISTORY 


. 
rHE 
) 


FRONTIE 


OF 
R 


By FREDERIC PAXSON. 


INDIA AS IT KNEW 
By SIR MICHAEL O'DWYER. 


THE HEART OF 


iT 


By LORD RONALDSHAY. 
WANDERINGS THROUGH 


ANCIENT ROMAN CHURCHES 


By RO 


THE CRUISE 


DOLFO LANCIANI. 
OF THE Né 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


— 
lik 
} 


PORTRAIT OF 


By GEOFFREY SCOTT. 


WORDS 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 
LORD DE VILLIERS AND HIS TIMES 


AND IDIOMS 


By ERIC S. WALKER. 


AND 


ATER. 


e s Tha id it with 
has d r 1 vivir th 
l s and Japar 

a makes h 

ES 

sidier 

15/- net 


THE 


ARYAVARTA 


ZELIDE 


7/6 net. 


| 





AMERICAN 
Maps. 30/-net 
18/- net 
14/- net 


Illus. 
INA 


32/6 net 


15/-net 


12/- net 


7/6 net 


235/- net 





BY MAIL AND 
MESSENGER 


By SIR T. COMYN-PLATT. 


Birmingh m Post: 


“ This series 








ar the work ot a man ot cu re, retiective power, and a nat 
epistolary genius. Sot « hem ay considerabl dcncsint 
talent, ind all \ a str in tiv atmo A re 
‘ “The he t n I t and los all 
their colour and encl n | id nt.’ 
CHEAPER EDITIONS 

THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT 

By G. M. TREVELYAN, 7/6 net 
TENNYSON 

By HAROLD NICOLSON. 7/6 net 


ISLES OF 


By “ ASTERISK,” edited by BOHUN LYNCH. 
2 5/- net 
THE DOVES’ NEST 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 5/- net 


ILLUSION 


FICTION 


of tr: 


ee aw 


10/6 net. 


ivel love-letters 
] 














SAR. 


By the author of Ged’s Step-Children 


Ma wy Gle 


mnt 


Great New 


6s. 


net 


more than a w nove 
it marks her atti nt 


ty. 


nt o 


111i GERTRUDE 
Novel 


MARY GLENN 


MILLIN’S 


l by the author of God's 


f an even higher level ot 


SVEFTRUTNDUDELETIVEVUNIEYEVEVUETYCUTEDUVEEDELEDEEUEUOUIT] 
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WARD, LOCK & CO”S HOLIDAY LIST 











NEW HOLIDAY 
NOVELS 





From all 3ooksellers & Libraries. 7/6 net. 








AS OTHER MEN ARE 
DORNFORD YATES 


“There is no man writing to-day who manages to 
infuse a story with so much wit of the airy, bantering 
kind, and behind it all there is often a serious note 

Not only that, but when Mr. Yates pauses in his 
stream of witty things, pauses but for a moment to 
describe a scene or a woman, in a few sentences he 
paints such a picture th: it the lover of fine words 
must need go over it again for the sheer joy of 
reading it. More power to your pen, Mr. Yates.” 


Glasgow Citizen. 


———FIVE PEOPLE 


- _MARJORIE BOWEN 


“Will delight the student of psychology; a simple 
chronicle of every: lay happenings which will hold the 
reader as readily as the historical romance for which 
the author is so greatly renowned.’ 

Daily Telegraph. 


——_——THE BROKEN NET. 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


very characteristic of Mr. Harold Bindloss 
the fight with nature in the wilds of 


LUE HAND 


EDGAR WALLACE | 


Wallace's latest ‘ thriller’ will attract all who 
a good story, well told, ot the sensational type.” 
laily Mail. 


WINDFELLOW .———————_ 


CHARMAN EDWARDS 


* Lovers of the open air should find much to 
hiking. A book of uncommon merit.” 
Northern Whig, Relfast. 


——IPPLETREE MANOR MYSTERY——— 


DOUGLAS W. SPURGEON 


Phat very rare thing-——a detective story that is 
a human document. 


—_—___—DOWN RIVER———__— 
JOHN HASLETTE VAHEY 


story of love and adventure in South America 


t sid very vividly and interestingly. 


THE HONOURABLE FOOL———— 


H. BEACH-WEBB 


direly in need of money, 


A story 
concerning 
Canada. 





* Mr. 
love 


their 


also 





The story of a man who, 
selis himself body and soul inte the bondage of a 
wealthy man and becomes his servant. For the work 
of a new writer this book is full of promise. 


———-DEAR LADY BOUNTIFUL———— 


KATHARINE TYNAN 


of Katharine Tynan’s characteris 
th her tomed charm. 


One tic love storics 


told wi weu 





The Brilliant AUGUST Holiday — 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS OPENING STORY in Notable New 
Series by 


DORNFORD YATES 


Author of “ As Other Men Are,” “ Berry 
French,” ete. 


and Co.,” 


ilerie 
Impertant Artich by 
THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 
“ PATRIOTISM ” 
Remarkable Short Stories by 
E. F. BENSON’ G. B. STERN 
BARRY PAIN RALPH STOCK 
Ard other well-known Authors. 
GOLF by SANDY HERD 
THE CINEMA AND NATURE STUDY 


And other Attractive Features. 











ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY 
WITH A _ 


“‘W ARD, LOCK’ GUIDE 


"THE use of a reliable guide- a doubles the pleasure and interest of a Holiday. 
dry-as-dust compilations, but pleasant travelling 


well-known books are not dull, 
companions readable from cover to cover. 


the title indicates, and it will be found that nearly every holiday and health resort of 
importance is described in one or more of the volumes. 


TOURIST HANDBOOKS 


Cloth Binding, with mottled edges, 


Size to fit pocket. 

Book-marker 

ae (Profusely tlustrated). 

LON & BRITISH EMPIRE 

EXHIB ITION 5s. Od. 
With complete Index to ‘Streets. 

NORTH WALES 5s. Od. 


CONTINENTAL (Profuscly illustrated). 


pop eee and the Cune 5s. Od. net. | teenth Edition Revised). 

HOL 5s. Od. net.| NORTH WALES—Part I. Tenth Edition. 

NORWAY 2 ase ... 3s. 6d. net.; NORTH WALES—Part II. Tenth Edition, 

co and Environs ... ... 58.0d.net.; SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORN- 
OME and Environs ... eas _ Od. net. WALL. Ninth Edition. 

SWITZERLAND s. Od, net. Other Volumes in Preparation. 


POPULAR “RED” GUIDES 


Bound in red cloth, round 


corners, size to fit pocket. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


AB » Borth, &c. 
ANGLESEY foe N. Wales. 
BANGOR and N. Wales. 
BARMOUTH, Dolgelley, 
BARNSTAPLE and N.W. 
BATH, Wells, &c. 
BETTWS-Y-COED, Snowdon, &c. 
BEXHILL and District. 
BIDEFORD, Barnstaple, 
BOGNOR, Selsey, 2, 
BOURNEMOUTH and District. 
BRECON and 5S. Wales. 
BRIDLINGTON and District. 
BRIDPORT, West Bay, &c. 
BRIGHTON and HOVE, 
BROADS, The. ’ 
BROADSTAIRS and N.E. Kent. 
BUDE and N. Cornwall. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON, &c. 
BUXTON and The Peak. 
CANTERBURY and N.E. Kent, 
CARDIFF and S. Wales. 
CARNARVON and N. Wales. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
CHICHESTER and S.W. Sussex. 
CLEVEDON, Portishead, &c. 
COLWYN BAY and N. Wales. 


&c. 
Devon. 


&c. 


CONWAY, Deganwy, and N. Wales. 
CRICCIETH and Cardigan Bay, 
CROMER and District. 
DARTMOOR 


DARTMOUTH and S. Devon. 
DAWLISH and S.E. Devon. 
DEAL, Walmer, &c. 
DOVER, St. Margaret's Bay, 
EASTBOURNE, Seaford, &c. 
EXETER and S.E. Devon. 
EXMOUTH and District. 
FALMOUTH and S. Cornwall. 
FELIXSTOWE and Dovercourt. 
FILEY, Flamborough and District. 
FOLKESTONE, Sandgate, &c. 
FOWEY and S. Cornwall. 
HARROGATE and District. 
HASTINGS, St. Leonards, &c. 
HEREFORD and the Wye Valley. 
pete 3 BAY, Whitstable, &c. 
YTHE and District. 
ILFRACOMBE and N. Devon. 
ISLE OF MAN. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 
LAKE DISTRICT, The. 
LEAMINGTON and District. 
LITTLEHAMPTON, Arundel, 
LIVERPOOL, Birkenhead, &c. 


&c. 


&c. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS & Central Wales 


LLANDUDNO and N. Wales. 
LLANGOLLEN, Corwen, Bala, 
LONDON 

HIBITION. 
LOOE and S. 


&c. 


2s. Gd. net. 
Cornwall. 


and many Maps 





and BRITISH EMPIRE EX- 








These 


In all cases a much wider area is included than 


and Street Plans 


BADDELEY’S 


ik “ THOROUGH ” GUIDES. 
With many Maps and Plans on a scale of 
net.| 4 mile to we — Contours printed in 





six colours. n 


et 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT (Four- 


Illustrations. 


: With many Maps & Plans : 
& numerous : 





LOWESTOFT and District. 
LYME REGIS and District. 
LYNTON and Lynmouth. 
MALVERN and District. 
MARGATE, Westgate, &c. 
MATLOCK and District. 
MINEHEAD, Exmoor, &c. 

NEW FOREST, Southampton, Ac. 
NEWQUAY and N. Cornwall. 
NOTTINGHAM and District. 


OXFORD and District. 

PAIGNTON and 5S. Devon. 
PENMAENMAWR, Lianfairfechan, &e. 
PENZANCE and W., Cornwall 
PLYMOUTH and S.W. Devon 
PWLLHELI and Cardigan Bay. 


RAMSGATE and N.E. Ke nt. 
RHYL and N. Wales. 

RIPON, Harrogate and District. 
ST. IVES and W. Cornwall 
SCARBOROUGH and District. 
SEAFORD, Newhaven, &c 
SEATON, Lyme Regis, &c. 
SHERINGHAM, Runton, &c. 
SHERWOOD FOREST, Notts 
SIDMOUTH and S.E ‘Devon 
SOUTHAMPTON, New Forest, 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 
SWANAGE, Corfe, &c. 


, &e. 
&c. 


TEIGNMOUTH and S.E. Devon. 
TENBY and S. Wales. 
THAMES, The. 

TORQUAY and District. 
TOWYN, Aberdovey, &c. 
WALES, NORTH (N. Section). 
WALES, NORTH (S. Section). 
WALES, SOUTH. 

WARWICK, Kenilworth, &c. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE and District. 
WEYMOUTH and District. 
WHITBY, Robin Hood's Bay, 
WORCESTER and District 
WORTHING and S.W. Sussex. 
WYE VALLEY. 

YARMOUTH and The Broads. 


SCOTLAND 


ABERDEEN, Deeside, &c. 
EDINBURGH and District. 
GLASGOW and The Clyde. 
HIGHLANDS, The 

INVERNESS and Northern Highlands. 
OBAN and the West Highlands. 


IRELAND 
ANTRIM (COUNTY), Portrus h, 


Causeway, 
CORK, Clenzarifi, Bantry Bay, 
DONEGAL HIGHLANDS. 
DUBLIN, Bray, Wicklow, &<« 
KILLARNEY and S.W. Ireland 
LONDONDERRY and County Donegal 


&c. 


Giant's 


&c. 
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